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ARE THERE ANY NATURAL RIGHTS?’ 


SHALL advance the thesis that if there are any moral rights 

at all, it follows that there is at least one natural right, the 
equal right of all men to be free. By saying that there is this 
right, I mean that in the absence of certain special conditions 
which are consistent with the right being an equal right, any 
adult human being capable of choice (1) has the right to for- 
bearance on the part of all others from the use of coercion or 
restraint against him save to hinder coercion or restraint and 
(2) is at liberty to do (i.e., is under no obligation to abstain 
from) any action which is not one coercing or restraining or 
designed to injure other persons.” 

I have two reasons for describing the equal right of all men 
to be free as a natural right; both of them were always empha- 
sized by the classical theorists of natural rights. (1) This right 
is one which all men have if they are capable of choice; they 


have it gua men and not only if they are members of some so- 
ciety or stand in some special relation to each other. (2) This 
right is not created or conferred by men’s voluntary action; 





1 I was first stimulated to think along these lines by Mr. Stuart Hampshire, 
and I have reached by different routes a conclusion similar to his. 

? Further explanation of the perplexing terminology of freedom is, I fear, 
necessary. Coercion includes, besides preventing a person from doing what he 
chooses, making his choice less eligible by threats; restraint includes any action 
designed to make the exercise of choice impossible and so includes killing or 
enslaving a person. But neither coercion nor restraint includes competition. In 
terms of the distinction between “having a right to” and “being at liberty 
to,” used above and further discussed in Section I, B, all men may have, 
consistently with the obligation to forbear from coercion, the liberty to satisfy 
if they can such at least of their desires as are not designed to coerce or injure 
others, even though in fact, owing to scarcity, one man’s satisfaction causes 
another’s frustration. In conditions of extreme scarcity this distinction between 
competition and coercion will not be worth drawing; natural rights are only 
of importance “where peace is possible” (Locke). Further, freedom (the 
absence of coercion) can be valueless to those victims of unrestricted competi- 
tion too poor to make use of it; so it will be pedantic to point out to them that 
though starving they are free. This is the truth exaggerated by the Marxists 
whose identification of poverty with lack of freedom confuses two different evils. 
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other moral rights are.* Of course, it is quite obvious that my 
thesis is not as ambitious as the traditional theories of natural 
rights; for although on my view all men are equally entitled to 
be free in the sense explained, no man has an absolute or un- 
conditional right to do or not to do any particular thing or to 
be treated in any particular way; coercion or restraint of any 
action may be justified in special conditions consistently with 
the general principle. So my argument will not show that men 
have any right (save the equal right of all to be free) which is 
“absolute,” “‘indefeasible,” or “imprescriptible.”” This may for 
many reduce the importance of my contention, but I think that 
the principle that all men have an equal right to be free, meager 
as it may seem, is probably all that the political philosophers 
of the liberal tradition need have claimed to support any pro- 
gram of action even if they have claimed more. But my con- 
tention that there is this one natural right may appear unsatisfy- 
ing in another respect; it is only the conditional assertion that 
if there are any moral rights then there must be this one natural 
right. Perhaps few would now deny, as some have, that there 
are moral rights; for the point of that denial was usually to 
object to some philosophical claim as to the “ontological status”’ 
of rights, and this objection is now expressed not as a denial 
that there are any moral rights but as a denial of some assumed 
logical similarity between sentences used to assert the existence 
of rights and other kinds of sentences. But it is still important 
to remember that there may be codes of conduct quite properly 
termed moral codes (though we can of course say they are ‘“‘im- 
perfect”) which do not employ the notion of a right, and there 
is nothing contradictory or otherwise absurd in a code or 
morality consisting wholly of prescriptions or in a code which 
prescribed only what should be done for the realization of hap- 
piness or some ideal of personal perfection.‘ Human actions in 





3 Save those general rights (cf. Section II, B) which are particular exemplifi- 
cations of the right of all men to be free. 

‘Is the notion of a right found in either Plato or Aristotle? There seems to 
be no Greek word for it as distinct from ‘‘right” or “‘just” (d:xaiov), though 
expressions like ra éua dixaia are I believe fourth-century legal idioms. 
The natural expressions in Plato are rd éabrou (éxev) or ra Til dperhoueva, 
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such systems would be evaluated or criticised as compliances 
with prescriptions or as good or bad, right or wrong, wise or foolish, 
fitting or unfitting, but no one in such a system would have, exer- 
cise, or claim rights, or violate or infringe them. So those who 
lived by such systems could not of course be committed to the 
recognition of the equal right of all to be free; nor, I think 
(and this is one respect in which the notion of a right differs 
from other moral notions), could any parallel argument be con- 
structed to show that, from the bare fact that actions were 
recognized as ones which ought or ought not to be done, as 
right, wrong, good or bad, it followed that some specific kind 
of conduct fell under these categories. 


I 


(A) Lawyers have for their own purposes carried the dissec- 
tion of the notion of a legal right some distance, and some of 
their results ° are of value in the elucidation of statements of the 
form “*X has a right to. . .”” outside legal contexts. There is of 
course no simple identification to be made between moral and 
legal rights, but there is an intimate connection between the 
two, and this itself is one feature which distinguishes a moral 
right from other fundamental moral concepts. It is not merely 
that as a matter of fact men speak of their moral rights mainly 
when advocating their incorporation in a legal system, but that 
the concept of a right belongs to that branch of morality which 
is specifically concerned to determine when one person’s free- 
dom may be limited by another’s ® and so to determine what 
actions may appropriately be made the subject of coercive le- 
gal rules. The words “‘drozt,”’ “‘diritto,”” and “Recht,” used by con- 





but these seem confined to property or debts. There is no place for a moral 
right unless the moral value of individual freedom is recognized. 

. 5As W. D. Lamont has seen: cf. his Principles of Moral Judgment (Oxford, 
1946); for the jurists, cf. Hohfeld’s Fundamental Legal Conceptions (New Haven, 
1923). 

* Here and subsequently I use “interfere with another’s freedom,” “limit 
another’s freedom,” “‘determine how another shall act,’’ to mean either the 
use of coercion or demanding that a person shall do or not do some action. 
The connection between these two types of “interference” is too complex 
for discussion here; I think it is enough for present purposes to point out 
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tinental jurists, have no simple English translation and seem to 
English jurists to hover uncertainly between law and morals, 
but they do in fact mark off an area of morality (the morality 
of law) which has special characteristics. It is occupied by the 
concepts of justice, fairness, rights, and obligation (if this last is 
not used as it is by many moral philosophers as an obscuring 
general label to cover every action that morally we ought to do 
or forbear from doing). The most important common character- 
istic of this group of moral concepts is that there is no incon- 
gruity, but a special congruity in the use of force or the threat 
of force to secure that what is just or fair or someone’s right to 
have done shall in fact be done; for it is in just these circum- 
stances that coercion of another human being is legitimate. 
Kant, in the Rechtslehre, discusses the obligations which arise in 
this branch of morality under the title of officia juris, “which do 
not require that respect for duty shall be of itself the determin- 
ing principle of the will,” and contrasts them with officia virtutis, 
which have no moral worth unless done for the sake of the moral 
principle. His point is, I think, that we must distinguish from 
the rest of morality those principles regulating the proper dis- 
tribution of human freedom which alone make it morally legiti- 
mate for one human being to determine by his choice how 
another should act; and a certain specific moral value is secured 
(to be distinguished from moral virtue in which the good will is 
manifested) if human relationships are conducted in accordance 
with these principles even though coercion has to be used to 
secure this, for only if these principles are regarded will freedom 
be distributed among human beings as it should be. And it is 
I think a very important feature of a moral right that the 
possessor of it is conceived as having a moral justification for 
limiting the freedom of another and that he has this justification 
not because the action he is entitled to require of another has 
some moral quality but simply because in the circumstances a 
certain distribution of human freedom will be maintained if he 
by his choice is allowed to determine how that other shall act. 





that having a justification for demanding that a person shall or shall not do 
some action is a necessary though not a sufficient condition for justifying 


coercion. 
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(B) I can best exhibit this feature of a moral right by re- 
considering the question whether moral rights and ‘“‘duties” ’ 
are correlative. The contention that they are means, presum- 
ably, that every statement of the form “‘X has a right to. . .” 
entails and is entailed by “‘Y has a duty (not) to...,” and at 
this stage we must not assume that the values of the name- 
variables ““X’’ and ‘‘Y’’ must be different persons. Now there 
is certainly one sense of ‘“‘a right’’ (which I have already men- 
tioned) such that it does not follow from X’s having a right 
that X or someone else has any duty. Jurists have isolated 
rights in this sense and have referred to them as “liberties” just 
to distinguish them from rights in the centrally important sense 
of “right” which has “duty” as a correlative. The former sense 
of “right” is needed to describe those areas of social life where 
competition is at least morally unobjectionable. Two people 
walking along both see a ten-dollar bill in the road twenty yards 
away, and there is no clue as to the owner. Neither of the two 
are under a “duty” to allow the other to pick it up; each has 
in this sense a right to pick it up. Of course there may be many 
things which each has a “duty” not to do in the course of the 
race to the spot—neither may kill or wound the other—and 
corresponding to these “‘duties”’ there are rights to forbearances. 
The moral propriety of all economic competition implies this 
minimum sense of ‘“‘a right” in which to say that ““X has a 
right to”” means merely that X is under no “duty” not to. 
Hobbes saw that the expression “‘a right”’ could have this sense 
but he was wrong if he thought that there is no sense in which 
it does follow from X’s having a right that Y has a duty or at 
any rate an obligation. 





7I write “ ‘duties’ ”’ here because one factor obscuring the nature of a right is 
the philosophical use of “duty” and “obligation” for all cases where there are 
moral reasons for saying an action ought to be done or not done. In fact 
“duty,” “obligation,” “right,” and “‘good” come from different segments of 
morality, concern different types of conduct, and make different types of 
moral criticism or evaluation. Most important are the points (1) that obliga- 
tions may be voluntarily incurred or created, (2) that they are owed to special 
persons (who have rights), (3) that they do not arise out of the character of 
the actions which are obligatory but out of the relationship of the parties. 
Language roughly though not consistently confines the use of “having an 
obligation” to such cases. 
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(C) More important for our purpose is the question whether 
for all moral “duties” there are correlative moral rights, be- 
cause those who have given an affirmative answer to this ques- 
tion have usually assumed without adequate scrutiny that to 
have a right is simply to be capable of benefiting by the per- 
formance of a “‘duty’’; whereas in fact this is not a sufficient 
condition (and probably not a necessary condition) of having a 
right. Thus animals and babies who stand to benefit by our 
performance of our “duty” not to ill-treat them are said therefore 
to have rights to proper treatment. The full consequence of this 
reasoning is not usually followed out; most have shrunk from 
saying that we have rights against ourselves because we stand 
to benefit from our performance of our “duty” to keep ourselves 
alive or develop our talents. But the moral situation which 
arises from a promise (where the legal-sounding terminology of 
rights and obligations is most appropriate) illustrates most 
clearly that the notion of having a right and that of benefiting 
by the performance of a “‘duty” are not identical. X promises 
Y in return for some favor that he will look after Y’s aged 
mother in his absence. Rights arise out of this transaction, but 
it is surely Y to whom the promise has been made and not his 
mother who has or possesses these rights. Certainly Y’s mother 
is a person concerning whom X has an obligation and a person 
who will benefit by its performance, but the person to whom he 
has an obligation to look after her is Y. This is something due to 
or owed to Y, so it is Y, not his mother, whose right X will dis- 
regard and to whom X will have done wrong if he fails to keep 
his promise, though the mother may be physically injured. And 
it is Y who has a moral claim upon X, is entitled to have his 
mother looked after, and who can waive the claim and release 
Y from the obligation. Y is, in other words, morally in a posi- 
tion to determine by his choice how X shall act and in this way 
to limit X’s freedom of choice; and it is this fact, not the fact 
that he stands to benefit, that makes it appropriate to say that 
he has a right. Of course often the person to whom a promise 
has been made will be the only person who stands to benefit by 
its performance, but this does not justify the identification of 
“having a right” with “benefiting by the performance of a 
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duty.” It is important for the whole logic of rights that, while 
the person who stands to benefit by the performance of a duty 
is discovered by considering what will happen if the duty is not 
performed, the person who has a right (to whom performance 
is owed or due) is discovered by examining the transaction or 
antecedent situation or relations of the parties out of which the 
“duty” arises. These considerations should incline us not to ex- 
tend to animals and babies whom it is wrong to ill-treat the 
notion of a right to proper treatment, for the moral situation 
can be simply and adequately described here by saying that it 
is wrong or that we ought not to ill-treat them or, in the phi- 
losopher’s generalized sense of “duty,” that we have a duty not 
to ill-treat them.® If common usage sanctions talk of the rights 
of animals or babies it makes an idle use of the expression ‘“‘a 
right,” which will confuse the situation with other different 
moral situations where the expression “‘a right” has a specific 
force and cannot be replaced by the other moral expressions 
which I have mentioned. Perhaps some clarity on this matter is 
to be gained by considering the force of the preposition “‘to”’ in 
the expression “‘having a duty to Y” or “being under an obli- 
gation to Y”’ (where “‘Y” is the name of a person); for it is 
significantly different from the meaning of “to” in ‘“‘doing 
something to Y” or “doing harm to Y,”’ where it indicates the 
person affected by some action. In the first pair of expressions, 
*“*to”’ obviously does not have this force, but indicates the person 
to whom the person morally bound is bound. This is an intelli- 
gible development of the figure of a bond (vinculum juris: obligare) ; 
the precise figure is not that of two persons bound by a chain, 
but of one person bound, the other end of the chain lying in the 
hands of another to use if he chooses.’ So it appears absurd to 
speak of having duties or owing obligations to ourselves—of 
course we may have “duties” not to do harm to ourselves, but 
what could be meant (once the distinction between these differ- 
ent meanings of “‘to”” has been grasped) by insisting that we 





* The use here of the generalized “duty” is apt to prejudice the question 
whether animals and babies have rights. 
* Cf. A. H. Campbell, The Structure of Stair’s Institutes (Glasgow, 1954), p. 31. 
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have duties or obligations to ourselves not to do harm to our- 
selves? 

(D) The essential connection between the notion of a right 
and the justified limitation of one person’s freedom by another 
may be thrown into relief if we consider codes of behavior which 
do not purport to confer rights but only to prescribe what shall 
be done. Most natural law thinkers down to Hooker conceived 
of natural law in this way: there were natural duties compliance 
with which would certainly benefit man—things to be done to 
achieve man’s natural end—but not natural rights. And there 
are of course many types of codes of behavior which only pre- 
scribe what is to be done, e.g., those regulating certain cere- 
monies. It would be absurd to regard these codes as conferring 
rights, but illuminating to contrast them with rules of games, 
which often create rights, though not, of course, moral rights. 
But even a code which is plainly a moral code need not estab- 
lish rights; the Decalogue is perhaps the most important ex- 
ample. Of course, quite apart from heavenly rewards human 
beings stand to benefit by general obedience to the Ten Com- 
mandments: disobedience is wrong and will certainly harm 


individuals. But it would be a surprising interpretation of them 
that treated them as conferring rights. In such an interpretation 
obedience to the Ten Commandments would have to be con- 


ceived as due to or owed to individuals, not merely to God, and 
disobedience not merely as wrong but as a wrong to (as well as 
harm to) individuals. The Commandments would cease to read 
like penal statutes designed only to rule out certain types of 
behavior and would have to be thought of as rules placed at the 
disposal of individuals and regulating the extent to which they 
may demand certain behavior from others. Rights are typically 
conceived of as possessed or owned by or belonging to individuals, 
and these expressions reflect the conception of moral rules as 
not only prescribing conduct but as forming a kind of moral 
property of individuals to which they are as individuals entitled; 
only when rules are conceived in this way can we speak of rights 
and wrongs as well as right and wrong actions.” 





0 Continental jurists distinguish between “‘ subjektives” and “‘ objektives Recht,” 
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II 


So far I have sought to establish that to have a right entails 
having a moral justification for limiting the freedom of another 
person and for determining how he should act; it is now im- 
portant to see that the moral justification must be of a special 
kind if it is to constitute a right, and this will emerge most 
clearly from an examination of the circumstances in which 
rights are asserted with the typical expression “‘I have a right 
to....” It is I think the case that this form of words is used in 
two main types of situations: (A) when the claimant has some 
special justification for interference with another’s freedom 
which other persons do not have (“J have a right to be paid 
what you promised for my services”); (B) when the claimant 
is concerned to resist or object to some interference by another 
person as having no justification (“J have a right to say what 
I think’’). 

(A) Special rights. When rights arise out of special transactions 
between individuals or out of some special relationship in which 
they stand to each other, both the persons who have the right 
and those who have the corresponding obligation are limited to 
the parties to the special transaction or relationship. I call such 
rights special rights to distinguish them from those moral rights 
which are thought of as rights against (i.e., as imposing obliga- 
tions upon) ™ everyone, such as those that are asserted when 
some unjustified interference is made or threatened as in (B) 
above. 

(i) The most obvious cases of special rights are those that 
arise from promises. By promising to do or not to do something, 
we voluntarily incur obligations and create or confer rights on 
those to whom we promise; we alter the existing moral inde- 
pendence of the parties’ freedom of choice in relation to some 
action and create a new moral relationship between them, so 
that it becomes morally legitimate for the person to whom the 
promise is given to determine how the promisor shall act. The 





which corresponds very well to the distinction between a right, which an 
individual has, and what it is right to do. 
1 Cf. Section (B) below. 
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promisee has a temporary authority or sovereignty in relation 
to some specific matter over the other’s will which we express 
by saying that the promisor is under an obligation to the promisee 
to do what he has promised. To some philosophers the notion 
that moral phenomena—rights and duties or obligations—can 
be brought into existence by the voluntary action of individuals 
has appeared utterly mysterious; but this I think has been so 
because they have not clearly seen how special the moral no- 
tions of a right and an obligation are, nor how peculiarly they 
are connected with the distribution of freedom of choice; it 
would indeed be mysterious if we could make actions morally 
good or bad by voluntary choice. The simplest case of promising 
illustrates two points characteristic of all special rights: (1) the 
right and obligation arise not because the promised action has 
itself. any particular moral quality, but just because of the 
voluntary transaction between the parties; (2) the identity of 
the parties concerned is vital—only this person (the promisee) 
has the moral justification for determining how the promisor 
shall act. It is hes right; only in relation to him is the promisor’s 
freedom of choice diminished, so that if he chooses to release 
the promisor no one else can complain. 

(ii) But a promise is not the only kind of transaction whereby 
rights are conferred. They may be accorded by a person consent- 
ing or authorizing another to interfere in matters which but for 
this consent or authorization he would be free to determine for 
himself. If I consent to your taking precautions for my health 
or happiness or authorize you to look after my interests, then 
you have a right which others have not, and I cannot complain 
of your interference if it is within the sphere of your authority. 
This is what is meant by a person surrendering his rights to 
another; and again the typical characteristics of a right are 
present in this situation: the person authorized has the right to 
interfere not because of its intrinsic character but because these 
persons have stood in this relationship. No one else (not simi- 
larly authorized) has any right * to interfere in theory even if 
the person authorized does not exercise his right. 





2 Though it may be better (the lesser of two evils) that he should: cf. p. 
186 below. 
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(iii) Special rights are not only those created by the deliberate 
choice of the party on whom the obligation falls, as they are 
when they are accorded or spring from promises, and not all 
obligations to other persons are deliberately incurred, though I 
think it is true of all special rights that they arise from previous 
voluntary actions. A third very important source of special 
rights and obligations which we recognize in many spheres of 
life is what may be termed mutuality of restrictions, and I think 
political obligation is intelligible only if we see what precisely 
this is and how it differs from the other right-creating trans- 
actions (consent, promising) to which philosophers have assimi- 
lated it. In its bare schematic outline it is this: when a number 
of persons conduct any joint enterprise according to rules and 
thus restrict their liberty, those who have submitted to these 
restrictions when required have a right to a similar submission 
from those who have benefited by their submission. The rules 
may provide that officials should have authority to enforce 
obedience and make further rules, and this will create a struc- 
ture of legal rights and duties, but the moral obligation to obey 
the rules in such circumstances is due to the co-operating mem- 
bers of the society, and they have the correlative moral right 
to obedience. In social situations of this sort (of which political 
society is the most complex example) the obligation to obey the 
rules is something distinct from whatever other moral reasons 
there may be for obedience in terms of good consequences (e.g., 
the prevention of suffering); the obligation is due to the co- 
operating members of the society as such and not because they 
are human beings on whom it would be wrong to inflict suffer- 
ing. The utilitarian explanation of political obligation fails to 
take account of this feature of the situation both in its simple 
version that the obligation exists because and only if the direct 
consequences of a particular act of disobedience are worse than 
obedience, and also in its more sophisticated version that the 
obligation exists even when this is not so, if disobedience in- 
creases the probability that the law in question or other laws 
will be disobeyed on other occasions when the direct conse- 
quences of obedience are better than those of disobedience. 

Of course to say that there is such a moral obligation upon 
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those who have benefited by the submission of other members 
of society to restrictive rules to obey these rules in their turn 
does not entail either that this is the only kind of moral reason 
for obedience or that there can be no cases where disobedience 
will be morally justified. There is no contradiction or other im- 
propriety in saying “I have an obligation to do X, someone has 
a right to ask me to, but I now see I ought not to do it.” It 
will in painful situations sometimes be the lesser of two moral 
evils to disregard what really are people’s rights and not per- 
form our obligations to them. This seems to me particularly 
obvious from the case of promises: I may promise to do some- 
thing and thereby incur an obligation just because that is one 
way in which obligations (to be distinguished from other forms 
of moral reasons for acting) are created; reflection may show 
that it would in the circumstances be wrong to keep this promise 
because of the suffering it might cause, and we can express this | 
by saying “J ought not to do it though J have an obligation to him 
to do it’’ just because the italicized expressions are not synonyms 
but come from different dimensions of morality. The attempt to 
explain this situation by saying that our real obligation here is 
to avoid the suffering and that there is only a prima facie obli- 
gation to keep the promise seems to me to confuse two quite 
different kinds of moral reason, and in practice such a termi- 
nology obscures the precise character of what is at stake when 
“for some greater good” we infringe people’s rights or do not 
perform our obligations to them. 

The social-contract theorists rightly fastened on the fact that 
the obligation to obey the law is not merely a special case of 
benevolence (direct or indirect), but something which arises 
between members of a particular political society out of their 
mutual relationship. Their mistake was to identify this right- 
creating situation of mutual restrictions with the paradigm case 
of promising; there are of course important similarities, and 
these are just the points which all special rights have in common, 
viz., that they arise out of special relationships between human 
beings and not out of the character of the action to be done or 
its effects. 

(iv) There remains a type of situation which may be thought 
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of as creating rights and obligations: where the parties have a 
special natural relationship, as in the case of parent and child. 
The parent’s moral right to obedience from his child would I 
suppose now be thought to terminate when the child reaches 
the age “of discretion,” but the case is worth mentioning be- 
cause some political philosophies have had recourse to analogies 
with this case as an explanation of political obligation, and also 
because even this case has some of the features we have distin- 
guished in special rights, viz., the right arises out of the special 
relationship of the parties (though it is in this case a natural 
relationship) and not out of the character of the actions to the 
performance of which there is a right. 

(v) To be distinguished from special rights, of course, are 
special liberties, where, exceptionally, one person is exempted 
from obligations to which most are subject but does not thereby 
acquire a right to which there is a correlative obligation. If you 
catch me reading your brother’s diary, you say, ““You have no 
right to read it.” I say, “I have a right to read it—your brother 
said I might unless he told me not to, and he has not told me 
not to.” Here I have been specially licensed by your brother who 
had a right to require me not to read his diary, so I am exempted 
from the moral obligation not to read it, but your brother is 
under no obligation to let me go on reading it. Cases where 
rights, not liberties, are accorded to manage or interfere with 
another person’s affairs are those where the license is not re- 
vocable at will by the person according the right. 

(B) General rights. In contrast with special rights, which con- 
stitute a justification peculiar to the holder of the right for inter- 
fering with another’s freedom, are general rights, which are 
asserted defensively, when some unjustified interference is antici- 
pated or threatened, in order to point out that the interference 
is unjustified. “I have the right to say what I think.” * “I have 
the right to worship as I please.” Such rights share two impor- 





13 In speech the difference between general and special rights is often marked 
by stressing the pronoun where a special right is claimed or where the special 
right is denied. “You have no right to stop him reading that book” refers to 
the reader’s general right. ‘‘ You have no right to stop him reading that book” 
denies that the person addressed has a special right to interfere though others 
may have. 
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tant characteristics with special rights. (1) To have them is to 
have a moral justification for determining how another shall 
act, viz., that he shall not interfere. (2) The moral justifica- 
tion does not arise from the character of the particular action 
to the performance of which the claimant has a right; what 
justifies the claim is simply—there being no special relation be- 
tween him and those who are threatening to interfere to justify 
that interference—that this is a particular exemplification of the 
equal right to be free. But there are of course striking differences 
between such defensive general rights and special rights. (1) 
General rights do not arise out of any special relationship or 
transaction between men. (2) They are not rights which are 
peculiar to those who have them but are rights which all men 
capable of choice have in the absence of those special conditions 
which give rise to special rights. (3) General rights have as 
correlatives obligations not to interfere to which everyone else 
is subject and not merely the parties to some special relation- 
ship or transaction, though of course they will often be asserted 
when some particular persons threaten to interfere as a moral 
objection to that interference. To assert a general right is to 
claim in relation to some particular action the equal right of all 
men to be free in the absence of any of those special conditions 
which constitute a special right to limit another’s freedom; to 
assert a special right is to assert in relation to some particular 
action a right constituted by such special conditions to limit 
another’s freedom. The assertion of general rights directly in- 
vokes the principle that all men equally have the right to be 
free; the assertion of a special right (as I attempt to show in 
Section III) invokes it indirectly. 


Ill 


It is, I hope, clear that unless it is recognized that interference 





44 Strictly, in the assertion of a general right both the right to forbearance 
from coercion and the liberty to do the specified action are asserted, the first 
in the face of actual or threatened coercion, the second as an objection to an 
actual or anticipated demand that the action should not be done. The first 
has as its correlative an obligation upon everyone to forbear from coercion; 
the second the absence in any one of a justification for such a demand. Here, 
in Hohfeld’s words, the correlative is not an obligation but a “‘no-right.” 
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with another’s freedom requires a moral justification the notion 
of a right could have no place in morals; for to assert a right is 
to assert that there is such a justification. The characteristic 
function in moral discourse of those sentences in which the 
meaning of the expression “‘a right” is to be found—‘I have 
a right to... ,” “You have no right to... ,” “What right 
have you to . . .?”’—is to bring to bear on interferences with an- 
other’s freedom, or on claims to interfere, a type of moral evalua- 
tion or criticism specially appropriate to interference with free- 
dom and characteristically different from the moral criticism 
of actions made with the use of expressions like “‘right,” ““wrong,”’ 
*‘good,” and ‘‘bad.”’ And this is only one of many different types 
of moral ground for saying “You ought. . .” or “You ought 
not... .’’ The use of the expression “‘What right have you to. . .?” 
shows this more clearly, perhaps, than the others; for we use it, 
just at the point where interference is actual or threatened, to 
call for the moral title of the person addressed to interfere; and 
we do this often without any suggestion at all that what he 
proposes to do is otherwise wrong and sometimes with the impli- 
cation that the same interference on the part of another person 
would be unobjectionable. 

But though our use in moral discourse of ‘‘a right’? does pre- 
suppose the recognition that interference with another’s freedom 
requires a moral justification, this would not itself suffice to es- 
tablish, except in a sense easily trivialized, that in the recogni- 
tion of moral rights there is implied the recognition that all men 
have a right to equal freedom; for unless there is some restric- 
tion inherent in the meaning of “‘a right” on the type of moral 
justification for interference which can constitute a right, the 
principle could be made wholly vacuous. It would, for example, 
be possible to adopt the principle and then assert that some 
characteristic or behavior of some human beings (that they are 
improvident, or atheists, or Jews, or Negroes) constitutes a 
moral justification for interfering with their freedom; any differ- 
ences between men could, so far as my argument has yet gone, 
be treated as a moral justification for interference and so consti- 
tute a right, so that the equal right of all men to be free would 
be compatible with gross inequality. It may well be that the ex- 
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pression ‘‘moral”’ itself imports some restriction on what can con- 
stitute a moral justification for interference which would avoid 
this consequence, but I cannot myself yet show that this is so. 
It is, on the other hand, clear to me that the moral justification 
for interference which is to constitute a right to interfere (as 
distinct from merely making it morally good or desirable to 
interfere) is restricted to certain special conditions and that this 
is inherent in the meaning of “‘a right” (unless this is used so 
loosely that it could be replaced by the other moral expressions 
mentioned). Claims to interfere with another’s freedom based 
on the general character of the activities interfered with (e.g., 
the folly or cruelty of “native” practices) or the general charac- 
ter of the parties (““We are Germans; they are Jews’) even 
when well founded are not matters of moral right or obligation. 
Submission in such cases even where proper is not due to or 
owed to the individuals who interfere; it would be equally proper 
whoever of the same class of persons interfered. Hence cther 
elements in our moral vocabulary suffice to describe this case, 
and it is confusing here to talk of rights. We saw in Section II 
that the types of justification for interference involved in special 
rights was independent of the character of the action to the 
performance of which there was a right but depended upon 
certain previous transactions and relations between individuals 
(such as promises, consent, authorization, submission to mutual 
restrictions). Two questions here suggest themselves: (1) On 
what intelligible principle could these bare forms of promising, 
consenting, submission to mutual restrictions, be either neces- 
sary or sufficient, irrespective of their content, to justify inter- 
ference with another’s freedom? (2) What characteristics have 
these types of transaction or relationship in common? The an- 
swer to both these questions is I think this: If we justify inter- 
ference on such grounds as we give when we claim a moral 
right, we are in fact indirectly invoking as our justification the 
principle that all men have an equal right to be free. For we 
are in fact saying in the case of promises and consents or authori- 
zations that this claim to interfere with another’s freedom is 
justified because he has, in exercise of his equal right to be free, 
freely chosen to create this claim; and in the case of mutual 
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restrictions we are in fact saying that this claim to interfere with 
another’s freedom is justified because it is fair; and it is fair 
because only so will there be an equal distribution of restric- 
tions and so of freedom among this group of men. So in the 
case of special rights as well as of general rights recognition of 
them implies the recognition of the equal right of all men to 
be free. 
H. L. A. HART 

University College, Oxford 
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INALIENABLE RIGHTS 


HE concept of inalienable rights is not like our concept of 

the right to the fulfillment of promises, to the return of bor- 
rowed goods, or to some appropriate payment when we have 
been damaged in direct consequence of another’s carelessness. 
Rights like the right to the fulfillment of promises can be waived, 
conveyed, delegated, and voided. Most of the rights which we 
assert, exercise, and debate are of this sort. But in the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries many philosophers and ordi- 
nary people became convinced that rights to the protection of 
life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness cannot morally or 
logically be waived, conveyed, and voided. Because the adjective 
*“‘alienable” means “transferable” or “‘voidable,” these rights 
were labeled ‘inalienable’ to indicate the moral and logical 
impossibility of transferring and voiding them. Thus the notions 
of moral and logical impossibility were from the beginning essen- 
tial parts of the concept of inalienable rights. ‘The impossibility 
is logical because, if there are any rights properly called “‘in- 
alienable,” assertions of these rights cannot, for any reason 
under any circumstances, be denied. It is a moral impossibility, 
because the refusal to honor an asserted inalienable right is the 
most intolerable and inexcusable injustice against a man. 

We can neither reject nor radically reinterpret this notion of 
inalienable rights. Each man has an inalienable right to the pro- 
tection of his moral interests, his person, and estate. The goods, 
for which each man has a right to protection, are private rather 
than public. They are the rights of a man to the protection of 
what is in Ais interest. The moral interests of one man may differ 
radically from those of another. Different men may have radi- 
cally different needs and capacities. And these differences, in 
conjunction with unavoidable differences in opportunity, pro- 
duce differences in estate. We cannot, therefore, specify pre- 
cisely what these interests are. We must use vague and general 
terms like “life,” “‘liberty,’’ and “‘happiness,”’ or “moral inter- 
ests,” “‘persons,” and “estates.’’ But despite this vagueness about 
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what is to be protected, each man has a right to the protection 
of private goods, and this right cannot be transferred, voided, or 
denied. 

In undertaking to show this, I shall first treat inalienable 
rights in terms appropriate to the seventeenth- and eighteenth- 
century discussions of them. I shall then state and meet two 
major philosophical objections to holding that there are such 
rights. In meeting these objections, I shall show that the seven- 
teenth- and eighteenth-century philosophers were correct in 
holding that there is an inalienable right to protection but in- 
correct in supposing that this right to protection is logically 
dependent upon inalienable rights to /ife, liberty, and happiness. 


II 


In the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries inalienable 
rights would have been appropriately described as moral rather 
than institutional or legal; politically basic rather than derived; 
natural rather than fortuitous, conventional, or supernatural; 
and self-evident rather than inferred. To assert an inalienable 
right is to assert a right that has all four of these features. 

First, inalienable rights are moral rather than institutional 
or legal. Regardless of how we wish to interpret the relations 
between morality and institutions, legal or otherwise, it is 
essential to interpret them in such a way as to admit the possibil- 
ity of institutions requiring or permitting what is morally wrong. 
To admit this is not to deny a general obligation to submit to 
the control of institutions, even those which are manifestly 
unjust. It is to recognize, however, that such things as legal 
statutes, decrees, and decisions may permit acts which ought to 
be forbidden and require acts which are morally evil and 
intolerable. 

Presupposing this distinction between morality and institu- 
tions, inalienable rights are moral, and assertions of inalienable 
rights subject institutions to moral scrutiny. To say that men 
have inalienable rights to the protection of their moral interests, 
persons, and estates is to say that men have an inalienable right 
to legal and political institutions affording this protection. 
There are inalienable rights where, apart from institutions, 
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there is no security of private goods and where institutions can 
provide protection. They are not rights against other private 
citizens or organizations. They are not rights against murderers, 
thieves, bigots, demagogues, and fools. They are rights to be 
protected from murder, theft, tyranny, and injury. And though 
there may be institutions which do not provide this protection, 
there is no protection which is not institutional in the sense of 
being a conventionalized practice. Inalienable rights, therefore, 
are rights éo institutions of a specific sort; and where the required 
institutions are lacking and the rights infringed, they are rights 
against governments to provide the specific legal procedures 
which constitute the protection. Thus existing institutions, in- 
cluding the law, are always in principle subject to moral scru- 
tiny. Whether or not institutions in fact protect the individual’s 
interest, person, and estate, they morally ought to do so. 

For example: A man bitten by a dog has a claim to damages 
against the dog’s owner. Though the claim is not itself a right to 
damages, it presupposes the right to be protected from bodily 
injury, inconvenience, and the expense incurred as a result of 
another’s activity. This right to protection can be secured in one 
or the other of two very different ways. It can be secured in 
some cases by prohibiting the kind of thing which results in 
injury. Protection from dog bites might be secured by prohibit- 
ing the keeping of dogs or by destroying all of them. But such 
radical prohibitions are, in some cases, practically impossible 
and, in others, incompatible with each man’s right to other 
kinds of protection. Thus, on both practical and moral grounds, 
it is necessary in many circumstances to permit a state of affairs 
which results in injury. In these circumstances each man’s right 
to protection is secured by institutions which, once an injury 
has occurred, permit the injured party’s claim to damages to be 
heard, weighed, and decided. Once the claim is heard and 
decided in favor of the injured party, then he has a legal right to 
damages, a right which rests upon his inalienable moral right 
to be protected. Because any man who incurs medical expenses 
and loss of income after being bitten by a dog may go to court 
and collect damages from the dog’s owner, our right to protec- 
tion in this kind of case is secure. 
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But contrast this kind of case with the treatment of witnesses 
by legislative committees. Loyal American citizens, innocent of 
any crime, are summoned before these committees, questioned 
in ways which raise but do not substantiate suspicions of knavery 
and treason, and forced to incur the terrible liabilities of ruined 
reputations and careers. Regardless of how great this damage to 
the witness may be, no institutional protection is provided. 
Though there could be committee procedures preventing this 
kind of damage altogether, the committees do not employ 
them. And though there could, alternatively, be legal procedures 
enabling a witness, once he has been injured, to present his 
claim to damages against the committee members and the 
government, there is now no such recourse to law available. 
Hence our inalienable right to protection in this important 
class of cases is infringed. We have an inalienable right ¢o this 
protection against a government which has so far failed to 
provide it. By asserting our right, we subject the existing law 
of this land to moral criticism. 

Secondly, inalienable rights are politically basic. They are 
politically basic, because the protection of moral interests, 
persons, and estates is the condition of an individual’s moral 
consent to government. The assertion of a right to any object 
is incompatible with moral consent to refusals of that object. 
Part of the evidence that one knows how to use these assertions 
correctly is furnished by specific kinds of attitudes and acts 
which occur when rights are asserted. It would be conclusive 
evidence of a man’s failure to understand rights if he went 
about asserting rights to this, that, and the other thing, but 
never made any efforts to obtain these things, and never showed 
resentment or indignation at his failure to obtain them. The 
assertion of a right, therefore, is incompatible with the acts, 
attitudes, and expressions constituting or evidencing moral 
consent. 

But if the assertion of a right is incompatible with moral 
consent to the right’s denial, then statements about consent are 
always relevant to statements about rights. In the case of some 
alienable rights, a question as to whether there is a right can 
be resolved by evidence that a man has failed to assert it in a 
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large number of cases and has thus consented to what would 
have been infringements had he asserted it. If over a period of 
time I do not assert or exercise my right to prevent people from 
using a lane across my property, and if people do in fact use the 
lane, then my right to prevent this use is void; and there is a 
public right of way across my lands. To maintain my right, I 
need not, of course, prevent others from using the lane alto- 
gether. I need only require people to get my permission to use it. 
By requiring permission, I refuse consent to any restriction of 
my option to prevent use of the lane. Failure to refuse consent, 
in a large number of cases over a considerable period of time, is 
construed as consent to a waivure of the option. 

But an inalienable right cannot be voided or waived. Men 
have these rights even if they do not understand and assert 
them. If a man says he waives his inalienable rights or if he 
submits without protest to infringements of them, this is evi- 
dence of his failure to understand what he is doing or of his fear 
of the consequences. A man may, in fear or ignorance, accept or 
submit to an infringement, but he cannot be understood to 
morally consent to it. Thus he cannot be understood to morally 
consent to a government infringing his rights. For this reason 
inalienable rights are politically basic. Depending upon the 
particular political circumstances, they justify the defense, 
modification, subversion, or overthrow of existing institutions. 

Thirdly, inalienable rights are natural rather than fortuitous, 
conventional, or supernatural. To say this is to emphasize that 
these rights are the rights of each and every man, irrespective 
of the characteristics which enable us to distinguish one man 
from another and one group of men from other groups. There 
are two very different reasons for using the term “natural” in 
this way. 

(1) It has been widely supposed that all men have inalienable 
rights by reason of certain properties common to all men and to 
nothing else. On this supposition, the term “natural’’ is used 
in reference to the set of unspecified defining properties. But this 
use of ‘“‘natural” conceals and perpetuates a basic error. It is 
the error of supposing that a statement, known to be true, may 
be true for reasons which cannot be given or which, if given, 
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would be highly debatable. If I know that all men have inalien- 
able rights, I cannot know this by reason of empirical generaliza- 
tions about characteristics common to all men and to nothing 
else. For, on the one hand, I may know that all men have in- 
alienable rights and yet be unable to provide any empirical 
generalizations which would tend to support this. On the other 
hand, I can dispute the truth or moral relevance of any empiri- 
cal generalization; but I cannot, in the same way and for the 
same kind of reason, dispute the truth and relevance of the 
statement “All men have inalienable rights.”’ Indeed, if I 
know that all men have inalienable rights, I will reject, on 
grounds of truth or relevance, any empirical generalizations 
which do not support or which seem to count against inalien- 
able rights. Because this use of the term “‘natural” perpetuates 
the error of trying to prove statements in ways in which they 
logically cannot be proved, and because in the history of ethics 
‘natural’? has been used primarily in just this way, any un- 
defined use of ‘‘natural’’ in moral philosophy is more misleading 
than illuminating. 

(2) Nonetheless, ‘‘natural’? has been and can appropriately 
be used as a moral notion, to express a moral commitment 
based in part on scientific studies about the differences between 
men. Because inalienable rights are rights to the protection of 
interests, persons, and estates, institutional protection for certain 
groups of people might justifiably be denied if the character- 
istics, definitive of these groups, were correlated strictly with 
irremediable defects in interest and capacity. Differences in 
parentage, culture, and race might, that is, be correlated with 
heritable differences in interest and capacity. If we knew that 
they were and could discover how they were, we would know 
that the members of certain groups simply lacked interests of a 
specified sort and that the members of other groups lacked the 
capacity to develop some interests they in fact profess. Institu- 
tional protections could then be denied to the members of these 
groups on the ground that there was no interest to protect. But 
scientific studies, though they provide no morally useful defini- 
tions of ‘‘man,”? have shown that there are no reliable correla- 
tions of this sort, that interests and capacities are in part the 
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product of institutions, and that in the absence of institutions 
providing individuals an opportunity to profess and develop 
interest, it is theoretically impossible to determine differences 
and defects in interest. Thus anyone who asserts his right to 
institutional protections of a specific sort is committed to pro- 
viding these institutions for all individuals irrespective of the 
obvious differences between men. To say that inalienable rights 
are “‘natural” is simply to express this commitment. Whether 
or not the term “‘natural’’ is used to express this, the commitment 
itself is an indispensable condition for securing the rights of man. 

Fourthly, inalienable rights are self-evident. It is self-evident 
that, if any man has a right to the protection of his interest, 
then all men have the same right; and it is self-evident that all 
men have this right. That inalienable rights are thus self-evident 
can be shown in the following ways: 

(1) If any man has a right to the protection of his interest, 
then each and every man has a right to this protection. People 
and institutions have rights if there are good and sufficient 
reasons for providing them with objects, options, and services, 
or if there are no good and sufficient reasons for denying them 
these things. From this, it follows that, wherever any given man 
under given circumstances has a right, any similar man under 
similar circumstances has the same right. If we decide, for 
example, that Smith has a right to keep pigs in his patio, but 
that Brown does not have this right, then there must be some 
difference between their situations, such that no man in Brown’s 
situation has a right to keep pigs though any man in Smith’s 
situation does have this right. But there is no difference between 
men in respect to the protection of a private interest as private. 
The specific objects, goods, and services, for which protection 
is required, can and usually do differ radically from one man to 
another. But if any man has a right to the protection of these, 
simply as being in Ais interest, then every other man has the 
same right to protection. 

(2) That all men have rights to the protection of their inter- 
ests, persons, and estates cannot be directly proven by any 
deductive or inductive argument. Any proof would require the 
premise that men have rights in respect to goods which they 
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may secure and evils which they may avoid. But an inalienable 
right is simply the right of a man to protection in avoiding the 
clearest possible cases of preventable evils and in securing the 
clearest possible cases of obtainable goods. It is the minimum 
possible right, the right to protection, in respect to a specific 
class of indubitable goods. Any reason for doubting this right 
would be a reason for doubting any premise from which the 
right could be deduced. Thus the statement “All men have 
inalienable rights” is self-evidently true in the weak sense that, 
if it is true at all, its truth cannot be demonstrated to anyone 
who doubts it. But it is also self-evidently true in the strong 
sense that one cannot deny its truth and admit the validity of 
moral inference. Moral arguments about the rights and duties 
of men in particular circumstances presuppose the validity of 
reasoning from specific instances of good and evil to specific 
instances of rights and duties. They presuppose, as a principle 
of moral inference, that statements about goods and evils 
confirm or disconfirm statements about rights and obligations. 
But since an inalienable right is the minimum possible right in 
respect to a class of indubitable goods, this right can be denied 
only by denying that statements about goods validate state- 
ments about rights. To deny this would be to reject the principle 
of moral inference. Inalienable rights are, therefore, self- 
evident in the strong sense. It is logically impossible to deny a 
statement, where this requires the denial of the principle of 
inference presupposed in validating any statement of that kind. 


III 


Having described, in terms of the traditional vocabulary, 
what at a minimum we must mean by “inalienable rights,” 
I shall now state and meet two traditional objections to suppos- 
ing that men have such rights. 

The first objection is based upon the undeniable fact of 
cultural diversity. Using this undeniable fact as its premise, the 
argument is simple and straightforward. People of different 
cultures display an almost fantastic diversity of behavior, 
attitude, and belief. Inalienable rights are neither asserted nor 
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recognized in vast numbers of known cultures. In the languages 
of some known cultures, there are no abstract terms of the sort 
necessary even for understanding or translating our notion of 
inalienable rights. By reason of these facts and others of the 
same order, the statement “All men have inalienable rights’’ is 
alleged to be false. And it is then concluded: Because ‘‘All men 
have inalienable rights” is false, ““No men have inalienable 
rights” is true. 

This argument, however, will not bear close examination. Its 
entire force rests upon the supposition that recognizing and 
asserting inalienable rights is a necessary condition of having 
them. This supposition is initially plausible, because there are 
rights, like the right to inherit property, which are possessed 
only within some specific institutional framework. There is a 
right to inherit property if and only if there is the institution of 
private property and some institutional procedure for conveying 
the rights of the deceased. There is no right to inherit where, in 
the absence of an institution of private property, there is no 
initial right to convey. Nor is there any right to inherit where 
there is property right only to the kind of object that, in the 
event of death, is buried with the man. In any culture where 
there is no recognition and exercise of these rights, there is no 
right. And so it is initially plausible to suppose that inalienable 
rights depend, in a similar way, upon specific institutions, like 
democratic government, and that, in the absence of these insti- 
tutions, there are no such rights. 

But plausible as it is, this supposition is mistaken. Any man 
can have rights and yet not know that he has them. A child has 
rights which it does not understand and has no wish to exercise. 
Claims, which a child could not itself make, may be made by 
others in the child’s behalf, and may then be heard, weighed, 
and decided in the child’s favor. It is strictly irrelevant that 
many of the child’s rights are institutional and would not be its 
rights at all under different institutions. Under the institutions 
in which the child has the rights, he has them whether or not he 
or any other child recognizes and asserts them. It is true that in 
order for there to be rights, there must be some conditions under 
which they can be meaningfully asserted. But it is not necessary 
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that persons who have rights know the conditions of having 
them and, under appropriate circumstances, actually assert 
them. Since an inalienable right does not presuppose a specific 
institution but is a right /o institutional protections, the question 
is whether there are specifiable conditions under which men do 
have them. If we can specify these conditions, then wherever 
the conditions are fulfilled men have these rights even though 
they may not themselves recognize and assert them. 

It is a general condition of any right that there be objects, 
services, or options which, under at least some conditions, are 
in the interest of persons or institutions and which can in prin- 
ciple be secured for them. The point of asserting a right is either 
to express, under the appropriate conditions, a resolve to secure 
these objects, services, or options, by reason of the interest in 
them, or it is to refuse moral consent to a denial of these things. 
No right would ever be asserted unless one envisaged a risk of 
losing or failing to secure what is in one’s interest and unless one 
supposed that this loss or failure is preventable. There is no 
point in trying or resolving to secure some thing or in refusing 
moral consent to the denial of it, unless there is risk of loss and 
unless the loss can be prevented. 

The first of two special conditions of inalienable rights is 
private moral interest. There must, that is, be objects, services, 
and options which are goods, because they are in the interests of 
private persons; and these goods must be moral in the sense 
that, under some conditions, an individual has a right to them, 
because they are in his interest. Mere interest in something is not 
a sufficient condition of a right to its protection. If we suppose, 
for example, that every man has an interest in happiness but 
that no man, under any circumstances, ever has a right to 
happiness when it is in jeopardy, then all problems about the 
preventable loss of happiness may be prudentially resolved. 
No question about an inalienable right to the protection of 
happiness can arise. In order for there to be an inalienable 
right, the happiness of any given man must have a moral value 
by reason of its being the particular happiness of that particular 
man. Then questions about the preventable loss of happiness are 
questions about a possible right to it, and there is an inalienable 
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right to protection. Each man has an inalienable right to pro- 
tection in the pursuit of happiness, this protection being afforded 
to all men on the same basis. 

The private moral interest, of which I am here speaking, is 
even more clearly illustrated by moral obligations. Each man 
in a community has very specific obligations dependent upon 
his religion, his parentage, his occupation, his social status, 
his friends, and so forth. These obligations are primary, not in 
the sense that they are all equal in importance or all equally 
reasonable, but in the sense that merely to state them honestly 
is to give a good moral reason why one should not be restrained 
in the discharge of them. If a man says he has a duty, the burden 
of moral proof lies with anyone who would deny it and prevent 
his discharging it. Under these conditions, all men have inalien- 
able rights to the protection of moral interest. There is a right 
to institutions securing the greatest possible degree of moral 
liberty for each man and permitting claims, based on honor and 
conscience, to be impartially decided on moral grounds. 

The second special condition for inalienable rights is the 
possibility of modifying and creating institutions. If human insti- 
tutions had a form and structure that could not be changed 
under any circumstances, by any human agency or effort, 
inalienable rights could be asserted only in ignorance. For no 
man can do the impossible, resolve to do what he knows to be 
impossible, or give or withhold consent in regard to an impossibil- 
ity. Assertions of inalienable right, expressing the resolve to 
change defective institutions or the refusal to give moral consent 
to them, can be made only if institutions are believed to be 
modifiable. There are inalienable rights only if institutions are 
in fact modifiable. 

All men have inalienable rights, whether or not they recognize 
and assert them, because these two special conditions are ful- 
filled for all men everywhere. The condition, that institutions 
must in principle be modifiable, is certainly fulfilled. Despite 
many practical difficulties, old institutions can be changed, in 
very radical ways, within relatively short periods of time. And 
over the course of a generation or two, effective new institutions 
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can be created. It is an established fact that all this is practically 
possible. The other condition, private moral interest, is also 
fulfilled. It is a fact that men do have private interests and do 
differ from one another in respect to their obligations. Each man 
has an interest in securing certain great goods for himself and 
in avoiding evils. And most men are moral in the sense that they 
act, in certain circumstances, solely by reason of the duty to 
act. In view of these facts and the fact that institutions are 
modifiable, it is morally self-evident that men have inalienable 
rights. 

The undeniable fact of cultural diversity in no way discon- 
firms the inalienable rights of men. Insofar as this fact has any 
direct bearing upon the moral questions here involved, it is 
itself the most conclusive evidence of private moral interests and 
of the practical possibility of modifying institutions. It is con- 
clusive evidence that the factual conditions of inalienable right 
are fulfilled. And this simply makes it easier to isolate and 
answer the basic moral question as to whether, in view of these 
facts, men do have inalienable rights. Even if one fails to under- 
stand the moral issues in respect to which it is self-evident that 
men have these rights, the rights cannot be denied on the grounds 
that some men do not recognize and assert them. A child’s 
ignorance of property right and its complete indifference to a 
legacy do not count against its right to inherit under a will. A 
man’s ignorance and indifference do not count against his 
-inalienable right to the protection of his interests, person, and 
estate. 

I do not, however, want to deny in any way the moral and 
political importance of recognizing and asserting inalienable 
rights. The indispensable condition for realizing social and 
political justice is the recognition and assertion of these rights, 
the resolve of each and every man to secure and preserve the 
necessary institutions. Today, all of the culturally diverse groups 
in the world tend more and more to be included within one 
world-wide community. Under these conditions, the protections 
to which all men have a right cannot be secured without chang- 
ing many existing institutions and creating new ones. They will 
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not be secured unless men recognize their rights, assert them for 
themselves and in behalf of others, and resolve to preserve and 
establish justice. 


IV 


A second traditional objection to inalienable rights is argued 
on the premise that all significant moral assertions must be 
subject to denial in both of two different ways. In two different 
respects, it is held, the conditions sufficient for the meaningful 
assertion of a right or a duty are not sufficient for the truth of 
the assertion. It is a sufficient condition of the meaningful 
assertion of my right to the fulfillment of a promise that I have, 
under appropriate circumstances, been promised. But in one 
class of clear cases, my right to fulfillment can be denied by 
establishing that the corresponding obligation cannot be dis- 
charged. ‘‘Ought,” that is, implies ‘“‘can.”” Wherever the alleged 
duty to keep the promise can be denied because it is impossible 
to keep it, the asserted right must be denied because it is impos- 
sible to exercise it. In another class of clear cases, there are moral 
considerations that would make it right to break the promise or 
wrong to keep it. ““Ought” in the primary sense of ‘‘ought to do” 
implies “morally right.’’ Wherever we can deny that it is morally 
right to keep a promise, we can deny the duty to keep it and the 
right to its fulfillment. But it is an essential feature of inalienable 
rights that they cannot be denied in either one of these two 
different ways. So on the premise that any significant assertion 
of right must be subject to denial for both of these two kinds of 
reason, assertions of inalienable right are declared lacking in 
significance. 

Stated thus in skeleton outline, this objection clearly begs 
all the fundamental questions. Rights and obligations, which are 
dependent upon a prior moral transaction between two parties, 
are carefully analyzed and then used as a model of moral 
significance against which other rights and obligations are to 
be tested. 

In any case of promising, borrowing, and contracting, there 
must be at least two parties to a transaction occurring at some 
specific time and place. In the transaction, by using such ex- 
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pressions as ‘“‘I promise”’ or “‘I’ll be pleased to let you borrow it,”’ 
or by signing one’s name to various kinds of document, at least 
one of the two parties incurs an obligation and conveys a right 
to the other. To say “I promise” is to incur an obligation 
to do what is promised. This conveys a right in the sense that 
solely by reason of my saying “I promise it,” you may say 
“T have a right to it.” But in all these cases, what is morally 
sacred is the transaction itself and not necessarily what is 
accomplished by means of it on any one occasion. The act 
which we promise to do may, taken by itself, be utterly trivial. 
The object which we borrow may be almost valueless, even to 
its owner. Hence, there are innumerable cases in which, if one 
had not promised to do something, there would be no reason, 
moral or other, for doing it at all. And when in these cases, 
even though one has promised, there are strong reasons, 
moral and other, for not doing the act, the general moral value 
of promise-keeping must be weighed against the particular moral 
and other values which would have to be sacrified in keeping the 
particular promise. The obligations incurred in promising, 
borrowing, and contracting are therefore deniable in principle. 
The rights conveyed can be waived, modified, or voided. To 
say that these obligations presuppose the possibility of discharg- 
ing them is true, but misleading. It suggests that, in the absence 
of strong moral reasons, we can deny these obligations only if it is 
impossible to discharge them. Yet in fact it is quite sufficient 
in the case of trivial promises to deny the obligation by reason of 
inconvenience or practical difficulties. 

Now it is a mistake to use the rights and obligations dependent 
upon conventionalized prior transactions as a model for all 
rights and obligations. Most of our obligations are not incurred 
in this way. No man ever contracts his obligations to his parents, 
his children, his colleagues, his fellow citizens, and the commun- 
ity as a whole. Most of us, at times when we find the discharge of 
these obligations extremely difficult, protest against the injustice 
of a world wherein we find ourselves with solemn duties which 
we never as free agents incurred. In regard to some of these 
obligations, it is plainly impossible to seek out the person or 
persons with the corresponding rights and to negotiate a waiver. 
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In regard to others, where we do know who has the right, the 
man’s willingness to waive or void it does not relieve us of our 
duty. A man in dire need, refusing to exercise his right to help 
which we can give him, does not thereby waive his right or 
void it. In being independent of prior transactions between the 
parties concerned, these rights and obligations are not, in many 
cases, directly negotiable by the parties. Even where they are 
negotiable, we do not weigh the general moral value, of parental 
obligation for example, against the specific moral values at 
issue in the particular case. On the contrary, we weigh some 
parent’s specific obligation to a child against the other specific 
values in conflict with it on a given occasion. Once we dis- 
tinguish the rights and duties dependent upon prior transactions 
from those independent of it, it is clear that questions about 
unconditional rights and duties arise largely in regard. to the 
latter. The particular rights and duties, independent of prior 
transactions, can be arranged in rough orders of moral prece- 
dence. In any particular circumstances where there is a clear 
duty to act in behalf of the community to avert some terrible 
disaster, this duty takes precedence over the duty to one’s 
family not to risk one’s life and fortune. ‘The man who has been 
injured in a traffic accident and whose life is in jeopardy has a 
right to help, exerciseable against every passing motorist, the 
highway police, and the local hospital. This right, under these 
circumstances, takes precedence over the asserted right of the 
motorist’s wife to have him home in time for an anniversary 
celebration; it takes precedence over the shopkeeper’s asserted 
right to police protection against an attempted burglary; and 
it takes precedence over the hospital interne’s right to his night 
off. But if rights and duties can be arranged in such orders of 
precedence there can be rights or duties which, in all of the 
particular circumstances where they can be asserted, take 
precedence over all other asserted rights and duties. 

Any such high-order right or duty would be unconditional. 
It could not be denied on moral grounds, because it would take 
moral precedence over all rights and obligations with which it is 
in conflict. Having this precedence, it would also be a clear and 
indisputable case of what we mean by “right” or ‘“‘duty.”’? Nor 
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could it be denied in any particular case on grounds that it is 
impossible to secure the good for which there is a right to pro- 
tection. We may know that it is impossible to save the life of a 
dying man. On the assumption that we are obliged to secure the 
good and save the life, philosophers are sometimes tempted to 
salvage the “Ought” implies “‘can’’ rule by saying that in such 
case$ we are obliged fo try to save the life, rather than fo save it. 
But to know that saving a life is impossible is to know that trying 
to save it will be ineffectual, and between these two there is no 
difference whatsoever in respect to what it is our duty to do. 
The acts performed in genuinely trying to save the life are pre- 
cisely the acts performed in saving it. These are the acts which 
constitute help and which it is our duty to perform. Whether 
or not these acts will in fact be effectual in the particular case, 
our duty to perform them cannot be denied so long as it is 
possible in some cases to act effectively and save life. 

In cases where life is in jeopardy, the individual’s right to 
help has a sufficiently high order of moral precedence to illustrate 
clearly what an unconditional right would be like. I am not 
arguing that this right to help is unconditional. I am showing 
how the fact that rights can be ranked in order of moral prece- 
dence makes a difference to the logic of moral assertions. This 
difference can be illustrated by taking any right high in the 
order of moral precedence and asking how we would justify 
denying it. Once we do this, we see that there can in principle 
be rights which are undeniable in any circumstances where 
they can be asserted. It is wrong, therefore, to insist that all 
significant moral assertions must be deniable. 

The second traditional objection to inalienable rights begs 
the question and rests upon a demonstrably false thesis. 


Vv 


Although I have interpreted this second traditional objection 
as an argument denying moral significance to any assertion of 
inalienable right, there is an alternative interpretation. One can 
interpret the objection as an argument designed to show that the 
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high-order rights to life, liberty, and happiness are conditional 
or alienable and that there are, therefore, no inalienable rights. 
In the context of the history of philosophy and of inalienable 
rights theory, this argument, at first glance, appears valid and 
conclusive. In traditional inalienable rights theory, the moral 
right of each man to the protection of his moral interests is 
made logically dependent upon each man’s unconditional right 
to his life, his liberty, the pursuit of his happiness, and his 
property. The concept of a state of nature is employed to es- 
tablish a radical distinction between a pre-political moral 
community and civil government under civil law. It is then 
argued that, under civil government, each man has an equal 
right to the legal protection of his life and liberty and happiness, 
because governments are instituted among men in order to secure 
just these goods and because in a state of nature each man has an 
equal and unconditional right to them. The theory then is that 
democratic government is necessary, because in a state of nature 
each man has an inalienable right to the high-order goods of 
life, liberty, and happiness. ‘The objection to the theory is that 
neither in a state of nature nor in civil society is there any un- 
conditional right to these high-order goods. Since the logic of 
the theory requires such unconditional rights and calls them 
‘inalienable,’ to show that there are no such rights is to show 
that there are no inalienable rights in the traditional sense. 
There is an important but limited sense in which this ob- 
jection to inalienable rights is wholly valid. The traditional 
theories confuse the high-order moral goods of the individual 
person with the individual’s unconditional rights to these goods. 
Wherever a man has a right, he has a right to something, which 
can in fact be refused or lost to him but which, under the cir- 
cumstances where he has a right, cannot for moral reasons be 
refused him. If under specific conditions there are conclusive 
moral reasons for refusing a man some good or service, then there 
is no right to that good or service under these conditions. ‘The 
question now is whether there are circumstances where we 
would be morally justified in refusing to save or spare the life of a 
man and where in consequence we would have to say there is 
no right to life. There are, of course, many such circumstances. 
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They occur very frequently when disaster threatens an entire 
community, and we can imagine their occurring in a purely 
hypothetical moral community like the state of nature. These 
occurrences, despite the high courage and nobility often elicited 
by them, offer no occasion for moral rejoicing. The life, liberty, 
and happiness of a man are no less goods to him because con- 
ditions require their sacrifice. ‘These goods are precious; their 
sacrifice tragic. But there are conditions where the tragedy is 
morally inescapable. That it is a tragedy shows that the goods 
sacrified have an extremely high order of precedence. That the 
tragedy is at times morally inescapable shows that no individual 
has an unconditional right to them. It is therefore a mistake to 
suppose that each man has an inalienable right to these goods. 
And if by “inalienable right,’ we must mean each man’s 
unconditional right to these high-order goods, then there are no 
inalienable rights. 


VI 


But the exposure of this error does not, in any fundamental 
way, undermine or invalidate the theory of inalienable rights. 
In the first place, there is no reason why, if the term “‘inalien- 
able” is meaningful at all, its use should be arbitrarily restricted 
to a group of rights which are obviously conditional and alien- 
able. I have shown that the concept of an unconditional right 
is meaningful. If all the great moral goods could be ranked in an 
order of precedence, with a single, highest good heading the 
order, there would be an unconditional right to this highest good 
in any particular circumstance where it was in jeopardy. There 
could, of course, be basic and irreconcilable conflicts in respect 
to the highest good. On certain occasions, for example, there 
could be two parties, for both of whom this highest good was in 
jeopardy but for only one of whom it could be secured. In any 
such case, the conflict could be appropriately described in 
either of two alternative ways. We could say that the irreconcil- 
able conflict is between goods to which neither party has a right, 
or we could say that it is an irreconcilable conflict of uncon- 
ditional right. The fact that either of these two descriptions is 
equally appropriate in this extreme case would in no way make 
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the concept of unconditional right meaningless. An unconditional 
right would be clearly inalienable in that no man with this right 
could for any reason waive, convey, or forfeit it. The necessary 
and sufficient reason for waiving, conveying, or forfeiting a 
good is the realization of some other, higher good. But since an 
unconditional right is a right to the highest good, it is self- 
contradictory to suppose that there can be any such necessary 
and sufficient reason. | 

When we closely scrutinize inalienable rights theory, we see 
that it does not presuppose a single order of precedence amongst 
goods with a highest good at the top of the order. On the con- 
trary, it presupposes a number of great goods. It presupposes the 
good of community welfare, a rough order of common goods. It also 
presupposes the great goods of the individual member of the 
community: his life, his happiness, his freedom to do what he 
wants and what in honor and conscience he is obliged to do. In 
most circumstances, where there is conflict of these individual 
goods, it is possible to determine which takes precedence over 
the others. But there is no single, rigid order of precedence, 
valid under all conceivable circumstances and headed by some 
specific good. Because inalienable rights theory does not pre- 
suppose a highest good, there could not on the theory be an 
unconditional and inalienable right to good. 

There can, however, be an unconditional and inalienable 
right to institutions which provide general protection to all 
high-order goods and permit each individual member of the 
community to place the burden of proof upon those who would 
deny him his good or interfere with his pursuit of it. To put it 
crudely, different kinds of legal institution can be ranked in 
order of goodness, dependent upon the extent to which they 
protect and secure all of the great human goods. If we grant, as 
we must, a diversity of these goods, the possibility of conflict be- 
tween them, and the reasonableness of ranking them in dif- 
ferent ways dependent upon the circumstances, then we must 
also grant that the highest good in the order of institutions is 
law which takes cognizance of this diversity and which settles 
conflict. by weighing what any party claims to be his good 
against the good of other parties and of the community as a 
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whole. In respect to the diversity of great moral goods, there is a 
substantive highest good in a particular kind of legal institution. 
To this highest good, each man has an unconditional right. He 
cannot for any reason waive or convey it. Nor can he, by any 
act of his, forfeit it. 

Because inalienable rights theory is primarily a justification 
of this unconditional right to protection and because it presents, 
on the whole, a clear and adequate elucidation of the conditions 
for asserting this right, it is not seriously damaged by showing 
that men have no direct and unconditional right to high-order 
goods. But even if it were damaged by this criticism, it is none- 
theless a theory about the rights and the meaningful moral 
assertions I have here discussed. And democracy can be neither 
created nor preserved in the absence of the deep moral resolu- 
tion and indubitable conviction expressed in these assertions. 


STUART M. BROWN, JR. 


Cornell University 





NATURAL AND INALIENABLE RIGHTS 


INCE the two able and rewarding papers which precede this 

one were written independently of one another, it would 
seem to be my duty, or at least my right, to spend my time dis- 
cussing the views contained in them. These papers present two 
rather novel positions on the subject of natural or inalienable 
rights. Both authors speak of only one such right, which they 
regard as a sufficient basis for a liberal program of social action. 
They differ as to what it is. Hart speaks of the equal right of all 
men to be free, Brown of the right of all to the protection of their 
moral interests, persons, and estates. Hart does not deny that 
we have other natural rights independent of the one he mentions, 
though he seems to imply that we have not; Brown contends 
firmly that we have only the one he ascribes to us. But he claims 
categorically that we have this one, while Hart only asserts 
that we have his hypothetically. Brown says that protection is a 
natural and inalienable right, but denies that men have it by 
virtue of any feature which is common to them as men. Hart 
holds that if we have the equal right to freedom we have it 
qua men, but seems to think we may not have it. 

Both authors are friendly to the notion of natural or inalien- 
able rights, but both differ with traditional theories about such 
rights. Such a traditional theory is expressed in the Virginia Bill 
of Rights as follows: “‘All men are by nature equally free and 
independent, and have certain inherent rights, . . . namely, 
the enjoyment of life and liberty, with the means of acquiring 
and possessing property, and pursuing and obtaining happiness 
and safety.”” As compared with this, Hart says only hypotheti- 
cally that “‘all men are by nature equally free and independent” 
and declines to go on to say that they “‘have certain [other] 
inherent rights’; and Brown denies that we have a natural 
right to life, liberty, or happiness, insisting that our only inalien- 
able right is to institutions protecting such goods, and adding 
that we do not have even this right “‘by nature,” although it is 
natural. 
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I shall discuss the views of Hart and Brown from the point of 
view of a proponent of a more or less traditional position (except 
that I should want to add to the old familiar lists of ‘“‘natural”’ 
rights some “human” rights of the sort which have been put 
forward since the eighteenth century). I am not so much con- 
cerned to refute their positions as to try to make clear why I do 
not accept them in the forms in which they stand. Since, as I 
shall try to show, the somewhat revised version of traditional 
natural rights theory which I shall introduce into my discussion 
can incorporate what is valid in the theories of Brown and Hart, 
and meet their objections, I shall leave the matter there. I 
happen also to believe that this theory is closer to ordinary 
usage than theirs are, but to this consideration I do not myself 
wish to attach any great weight. 


I 


Hart’s paper consists mainly of an attempt to establish the 
thesis “‘that if there are any moral rights at all it follows that 


there is at least one natural right, the equal right of all men to be 
free.” I shall deal with his argument step by step, together with 
some of the discussions incidental to it. The first main step is the 
contention that to have or assert a moral right is to have or 
assert a moral justification for limiting or interfering with the 
freedom of another by insisting that he act or refrain from acting 
in a certain way. For example, if A promises B a ride, then B has 
a right to that ride and thus a moral justification for insisting 
that A give it to him. With this step, which involves a point 
not often noticed, I shall not quarrel. In connection with it, 
however, Hart discusses the stock question of the correlativity of 
rights and duties in a novel way. He says that, except for rights 
of the kind he calls “‘liberties,” my having a right entails some- 
one’s having an obligation. I am not sure whether he denies 
that obligations entail rights or not. He does, however, dis- 
tinguish between obligations and duties, and he is concerned to 
maintain that duties at least do not imply corresponding rights 
(seeming at the same time to hold that my having an obligation 
does not involve my having a duty or vice versa, and that my 
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having a right does not imply your having a duty). He contends 
that those who hold that all moral duties imply correlative moral 
rights ‘“‘have usually assumed . . . that to have a right is simply 
to be capable of benefiting by the performance of a ‘duty.’ ” 
This seems to me questionable; deontological moralists have 
traditionally regarded rights and duties as correlative, but can 
hardly have been assuming that having a right entails standing 
to benefit by the action in question. Hart goes on to argue that 
being capable of benefiting or standing to benefit by the per- 
formance of a “‘duty” is not a sufficient (and probably not a 
necessary) condition of having a moral right. Suppose, he says, 
that A promises B that he will care for B’s mother. Then B has a 
right to expect A to care for his mother, but it is B’s mother, not 
B, who stands to benefit; and A has an obligation to B even 
though it is not B, but B’s mother, who stands to benefit. 

Even if we admit that this case shows that standing to benefit 
from an action is neither a necessary nor a sufficient condition of 
having a right to its performance, it may still be that in order 
for B to have a right someone must stand to benefit. If we are so 
antiteleological as to deny this also, we should still have to 
distinguish, as Hart does not, between “‘standing to benefit” 
and “‘being capable of benefiting’ by an action. It does seem to 
me that in order to have rights one must be the sort of being 
that is capable of benefiting by actions, at least in the sense of 
being capable of satisfaction, suffering, and the like. Hart seems 
to imply sometimes that only the capacity for choice is a prere- 
quisite for having rights, but it is hard to believe this, if the 
capacity for choice is not accompanied by a capacity for the 
enjoyment of good or evil in any degree. To say that having 
rights presupposes a general susceptibility to pleasure, satis- 
faction, or benefit of some kind is not to say that rights are 
proportional to actual or expected benefits, or that the moral 
justification of a claim or act must always consist simply in a 
consideration of such benefits. 

Woven into Hart’s discussion here and elsewhere is his view 
that we must distinguish the sphere of morality to which rights 
and obligations belong from that to which ought and duties belong. 
The right to have a promise kept and the obligation to keep it 
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pertain to one of these spheres, and the duty to relieve suffering 
pertains to the other. In the latter there are, properly speaking, 
no rights, in the former no duties. Rights and duties do not 
entail one another, nor do obligations and duties. One may have 
an obligation to do something (because he promised to) and yet 
have a duty not to do it (because it will cause suffering), and 
the latter may take precedence over the former. 

This is an intriguing doctrine, but Hart leaves his exposition 
of it somewhat cryptic and fragmentary, and I remain uncon- 
vinced that morality involves quite this kind of dualism. Two 
considerations seem to lead Hart to think that it does: (1) the 
fact that part of morality “may be appropriately made the 
subject of coercive legal rules,’’ while the rest may not, and (2) 
his claim that “two quite different kinds of moral reason” are 
involved in the two spheres, by which he seems to mean that 
in the former moral justification consists in an appeal to the 
equal right to freedom, and in the latter in an appeal to actual 
or possible benefits, suffering, etc. The first, however, has 
usually been recognized by moralists who identify obligation 
and duty and assert the full correlativity of rights and duties, 
and the second is analogous to the old distinction between justice 
and benevolence, which also has often been recognized by such 
moralists. Neither seems to require us to take Hart’s position. 

In any case, morality does not appear to fall apart in just the 
way Hart suggests. He himself talks as if making a promise 
always conveys a right, but some promises belong to the area 
which is appropriately covered by law, and others do not. Here 
then we may properly speak of rights, even when legal coercion 
is not present or desirable. Again, to take a different kind of case, 
it seems quite proper for a person who is being made to suffer 
by another to say, “You have no right to make me suffer so.” 
In some such cases it would be appropriate that there be legal 
coercion, while in others it would not. Possibly one should speak 
of a right only.in the former cases, but the only reason for this 
would seem to be that then one would not be using the same term 
in two different kinds of situation, and even then there would 
still be rights whose recognition involves an appeal, not to the 
right to freedom, but to consequences in terms of suffering. 
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It is tempting, therefore, to deal with this whole matter, as 
some earlier Oxford moralists did, by speaking of prima facie as 
well as actual rights, duties, and obligations, and by regarding 
duties’ and “‘obligations” as synonymous and rights and duties 
as correlative." One can then admit both of the considerations 
by which Hart seems to be influenced, and at the same time 
take care of the cases I have just cited against him. One can 
also, of course, provide for the fact that the duty to relieve 
suffering may outweigh the obligation to keep a promise (or dis- 
tribute freedom), by saying that two prima facie duties (or 
obligations) are involved, and that in the case in question the 
prima facie duty to relieve suffering takes precedence over that 
of keeping a promise, so that the agent’s actual duty (or obliga- 
tion) is to relieve the suffering. Hart sees this, but rejects such a 
treatment of the situation on the ground that it confuses ‘‘two 
quite different kinds of moral reason” and ‘“‘obscures the pre- 
cise character of what is at stake when ‘for some greater good’ 
we infringe people’s rights or do not perform our obligations to 
them.” However, as I have already mentioned, deontological 
moralists have generally recognized at least two different kinds 
of moral reason; and, in any case, it will hardly do to assume 
that morality falls into two spheres in a more drastic way 
than they realize, for that is just the question at issue. As for 
the judgment that their way of speaking obscures what is at 
stake when the consideration of consequences in terms of good is 
given precedence over a right or obligation—this is much too 
cryptic to be decisive as it stands. So far as I can see, Hart can 
only say that when this happens one sort of ‘‘moral justification” 
is given more weight than another, and I do not see that this 
differs essentially from saying that one prima facie duty is 
regarded as more stringent than the other. 

No doubt there would be some gain in having different terms 
where distinct kinds of moral justification are involved, especially 
if legal coercion is appropriate in one case and not in the other. 
But the gain would not consist in a greater accordance either 





1 For a brief statement of this view, and some references, see my paper in 
the American Philosophical Association volume, Science, Language and Human 


Rights (1952), pp. 196-197, 207. 
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with ordinary usage or with that of moral philosophers, as Hart 
seems to admit, and it is counterbalanced by the fact that 
morality would be made to appear more dualistic than it is. 
Hart himself talks about ‘‘moral justification” in dealing with 
both spheres of morality, and it must have a common meaning 
in the two areas, for, if the duty to relieve suffering may outweigh 
the obligation to keep a promise, duty and obligation must be 
somehow commensurable. Then the two spheres cannot be so 
disparate as he claims they are, and do not require distinct 
vocabularies. 


II 


Hart’s second main step is to contend that “the moral justifi- 
cation must be of a special kind if it is to constitute a right’’—it 
must consist in a direct or indirect appeal to the equal right to 
be free. His argumentation on this point is not entirely clear, and 
I shall restate it in my own way as I deal with it. Partly he 
seems to be maintaining that to assert or recognize a moral right 
is to assert or recognize a moral justification for limiting the 
freedom of another, and that this directly or indirectly involves 
asserting or recognizing the equal right of all to be free. But how 
does it involve recognizing this more basic right? Hart’s answer 
seems to be that claiming a moral justification for limiting 
another’s freedom involves recognizing that limiting another’s 
freedom requires a moral justification, and that this in turn 
presupposes a recognition of the equal right to freedom. The 
first part of this answer is not obvious, but let us grant that there 
is a sense in which it is true. Then it shows that the recognition 
of any moral right in some sense entails a recognition of the right 
to equal freedom. 

However, Hart does not stop here, as one might expect, and 
his reason for not doing so may be put as follows. The notion of a 
moral right involves a recognition that interfering with another’s 
freedom requires a moral justification. This means that it 
implies (1) a recognition that all men have an equal right to 
freedom and (2) a claim that there often is or may be a moral 
justification for interfering with another’s freedom. But then 
the notion of a right implies that the equal right of all to be free 
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is compatible with there being a moral justification (and so a 
right) to interfere with the freedom of some. And then the con- 
clusion that moral rights entail the natural right to equal free- 
dom can be trivialized by adding that A is morally justified in 
interfering with B’s freedom if B is colored, Jewish, etc. Therefore 
some restriction must be found in the very notion of a right 
on the kind of consideration which justifies limiting another’s 
freedom. Else the whole point of the doctrine of natural rights 
is lost. 

Now, I should be inclined to say that being colored, etc., 
simply are not considerations of a kind which morally justify 
restricting a person’s freedom. Hart, however, is not satisfied 
with this. He studies various kinds of rights to see what it is that 
justifies limiting another’s freedom in each case, arguing that, 
directly or indirectly, it is the equal right to freedom that does 
so. Take, for instance, a general right like the right to say what 
we think. My having this right entails my having a moral justi- 
fication for limiting the freedom of another who threatens to 
interfere with my freedom to say what I think. Here it seems clear 
that what justifies my limiting his freedom is my having the 
equal right to be free, and so Hart has no trouble in showing that 
if there are general rights then there is a right to be free; in 
fact, as he points out, these general rights are merely “‘particular 
exemplifications of the right of all men to be free.” 

Now take a special right like B’s right to the ride A has prom- 
ised him. What is it that justifies B’s insisting on A’s giving him 
the ride? Not any moral quality in the action insisted on as such, 
but the fact that A promised to do it. Why does A’s promising 
B a ride justify B in insisting on having it? I should have said it 
was because of the rule that promises ought to be kept. But 
Hart claims that A’s promising confers a right on B because A 
“in the exercise of his equal right to be free, freely [chose] to 
create this claim.” That is, he offers the equal right to be free 
as that which underlies the obligation to keep a promise and the 
right to have it kept. This is interesting, but again I remain un- 
convinced. Saying that A in the exercise of his equal right to be 
free freely chose to promise B a ride seems to be just a way of 
saying that he freely promised B a ride, and, of course, B has a 
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right to the ride only if A freely promised it to him. A’s being 
free, then, is presupposed, but it is not clear that his having the 
right to be free is. In promising, A freely confers on B the right 
to limit his freedom, but in what way does his doing this imply 
that he has a right to be free? It is possible that A can make a 
binding promise only if he is free to make it, not merely in the 
sense of not being under any constraint to do so or not to do so, 
but in the sense of having a right to make it, and that his having 
a right to make it presupposes his having a right to be free. But 
this is not obvious, and I am not sure Hart means to maintain 
it. In another place, he suggests that what justifies one man’s 
limiting the freedom of another is always the fact that ‘“‘a certain 
distribution of human freedom will be maintained if he by his 
choice is allowed to determine how that other shall act.” But 
he does not explain how this applies in the case of rights based 
on promises, and it is not easy to see how it does. 

Either, then, the exposition of his argument is incomplete, or 
it does not establish his thesis that the justification of every claim 
to a moral right depends on the equal right of all to be free. ‘This 
thesis is plausible in the case of general rights and of special 
rights based on mutual restrictions, but it is not clearly true 
in the case of other special rights. Hart does not even really try 
to show that it holds in the case of rights depending on a special 
natural relationship, as in the case of parent and child. And if 
there are other rights, such as a right to be told the truth, a right 
to gratitude for benefits done, a right to assistance, or a right 
not to be made to suffer, then it is certainly not clear that all 
moral rights presuppose the equal right to be free, for Hart does 
not treat these at all. This does not mean that there is no natural 
right to equal freedom, but it does mean that Hart has not shown 
that there is, even hypothetically. It also means that he has not 
shown that morality falls into two parts in the way in which he 
claims it does. 


III 


However this may be, I do not wish to deny that all men have 
an equal right to be free, or that this is a natural right. Only I 
should like to assert it categorically. Hart’s objection to this, 
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which he also uses against the correlativity of duties and rights, 
is that “there may be codes of conduct quite properly termed 
moral codes . . . which do not employ the notion of a right,”” and 
which are therefore not ‘‘committed to the recognition of the 
equal right of all to be free.” This is puzzling, and I am in- 
clined to answer by taking a cue from Brown, arguing that even if 
a people in a certain culture do not recognize moral rights they 
may and do still have them. In any case, however, the question 
whether people have moral rights or not is surely a normative 
question, even if it is relative to the moral code of the questioner 
and his culture. But if this is so, then an affirmative answer to it 
need not be affected by the fact that some cultures do not 
recognize such rights. Moreover, the objection proves too much, ~ 
if it proves anything, since, so far as I can see, there may also be 
cultures which recognize moral rights without recognizing any 
natural right to equal freedom. Unless Hart is willing to regard 
his own thesis as blocked by such a possibility, and I should 
agree that it is not, it would seem that this sort of consideration 
is not fatal to the categorical assertion that men have natural 
rights, or that duties entail rights. 

Yet, while I am in a sense more ready than Hart is to affirm a 
natural right of all to be free, I do have certain questions about 
it. (a) Is it our only natural right? Hart does not say so, but that 
it is seems implied by his insistence that rights obtain only in the 
part of morality where the equal right to be free is the basis of 
moral reasoning. If this contention is questioned, however, and 
we have seen that it may be, then there is no reason for denying 
that there are also natural rights to life and happiness. Perhaps 
one can argue that these rights are really included in the equal 
right to be free. This is suggested by Roosevelt’s proclamation of 
the four freedoms, which lists freedom from want and fear along 
with freedom of expression and worship. But then the right to 
freedom is complex in a way in which Hart seems to deny it to be 
complex.’ (b) Hart says that freedom is not an inalienable right, 
but implies in one place that the equal right to be free is indefeas- 





* Even Hart regards it as complex in a way, for he holds that it exemplifies 
itself in a number of “general rights.” Incidentally, would he regard it as 
wrong to speak of each of these general rights as a natural right? 
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ible. But just what does “‘the equal right of all to be free’? mean? 
Does it mean that all men alike have the right to be free? This 
seems implied when Hart says that interference with another’s 
freedom requires a moral justification. But the right to be free is 
not inalienable, unless it is taken to be a prima facie right, and 
Hart rejects such a view. Shall we say that each man has a right 
to be as free as any other? But this is not indefeasible either, un- 
less it is regarded as a prima facie right. It must then be equality 
rather than freedom which is an inalienable right. I am not 
necessarily entitled to the same amount of freedom as any other 
man, but I am just as entitled to be free as he is, in a sense which 
is valid even when there is a moral justification for giving me less 
freedom then he enjoys. But to say this is to say that, if there is 
no consideration which morally justifies varying limitations on 
our freedom, then we are entitled to be equally free. But then 
why not say also that, if there are no considerations justifying 
limiting one’s freedom, then he has a right to be completely 
free? , 

It looks, therefore, as if it would be best to say that “‘the equal 
right to be free’’ breaks up into two prima facie rights—a right 
to equality and a right to freedom, both of which are indefeasible 
qua prima facie rights (that is, it is always true that there must be 
a moral justification for not respecting them) and neither of 
which is always an actual right (that is, there sometimes is a 
moral justification for denying them). 


IV 


We come now to Brown’s paper. His main contention is that 
there is one and only one inalienable right, that is, one and only 
one right which cannot be denied, waived, conveyed, dele- 
gated, or voided, namely, the right of all men to institutions 
protecting their moral interests, persons, and estates. Tradition- 
ally, he says, inalienable rights have been regarded as moral, 
politically basic, natural, and self-evident. He therefore begins 
by explaining in what sense the right to protection may be 
thought of in these terms even today. I wish to comment, first of 
all, on two points in this part of his discussion. In explaining the 
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sense in which inalienable rights are politically basic, Brown 
says (1) that the assertion of a right to an object necessarily ex- 
presses a resolution to obtain that object, and that the assertion 
of a right is incompatible with consent to its denial, (2) that 
statements about consent are always relevant to statements about 
rights, (3) that one cannot consent to an infringement of an 
inalienable right, and (4) that men can have inalienable rights 
without understanding or asserting them. Now, he cannot 
literally mean (2) if he asserts (4), for if one can have a right 
without recognizing it one can have a right even though he 
submits without protest to an infringement of it.* But perhaps, 
as Brown goes on to claim, one who submits to an infringement 
out of ignorance of his right cannot properly be said to consent 
to it. Then we must understand (3) to say that one cannot con- 
sent to an infringement of an inalienable right which one 
recognizes one has. Else (3) also is inconsistent with (4). But are 
(1) and (3), as thus restated, true? We must distinguish between 
recognizing that we have a right and asserting a right. Recogniz- 
ing to myself that I have a right is one thing, actively asserting 
it in the face of others is something else. There is no reason why 
one cannot believe or recognize that he has a certain right and 
yet consent to its infringement. ‘‘Consent” is ambiguous here. 
If it means “‘not believing I have the right,” then I cannot 
consent to its violation while believing I have it. But if it means 
“I shall not put up any fuss, etc.,”” then consenting to a right’s 
denial is not incompatible with recognizing that one possesses 
it. Of course, the normal sequel of recognizing that one has a 
right is to assert it, but one must distinguish the two steps, much 
as one must distinguish recognizing that one is in danger from 
asserting that one is in danger or otherwise doing something 
about it. 

Can one assert a right and yet consent to its violation? If 
“asserting a right”? means “‘asserting that one has a right” in the 
sense of believing that one has it, then, again, I should think that 
one could. In fact, we often do consent (in the second of the 





3 Brown cites the case of a right of way across my land. But this is rather 
too special a kind of case to show that (2) is true for all sorts of rights, and 
Brown himself does not seem to think that it shows this. 
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above senses) to infringements of our rights while asserting 
them in this weak sense of assertion. If “asserting a right’? means 
“insisting on it in the face of others,”’ then, of course, (1) is true. 
Now suppose that it means something in between, namely 
“expressing to others one’s conviction that one has the right.” 
Normally, I should agree, my saying thus to others, “I have a 
right to say what I think,”’ is accompanied by an insistence on 
enjoying (and not just having) that right. It may be an unusual 
use of a rights-sentence to say to others, “I have a right. . .,” 
when one does not insist on enjoying it. But is it an impossible 
use? It is also most unusual if I say, “You are in danger,” when 
I have no interest in what happens to you, but there is no sort 
of logical contradiction in my doing so. Brown claims that a 
man fails “to understand rights”’ if he asserts a right to something 
but never makes an effort to obtain it or shows indignation at 
being denied it. But this seems to me to point to his having a 
certain kind of temperament and not to a lack of understanding 
on his part. Even if we admit that “‘the point of asserting a right 
is to express . . . a resolve to secure [certain] objects, services, or 
options,” as Brown says later in his paper, it only follows that 
the man fails to understand the point of asserting his right, not 
that he fails to understand what it means to have a right or that 
he has the right in question. 

The other point in Brown’s preliminary discussion which I 
wish to take up has to do with the term “‘natural”’ as applied to 
rights. He says that natural rights are not “‘fortuitous, conven- 
tional, or supernatural” but belong to “each and every man, 
irrespective of the characteristics which enable us to distinguish 
one man from another and one group of men from other groups.” 
But he denies the traditional view that a natural right is one 
which all men have because they have certain properties as 
men or by nature. His argument, if I do not misread it, is that, 
on this view, the statement ‘All men have inalienable rights” 
rests on an empirical generalization like ‘‘All men have the 
(nonethical) property P’’; but it cannot depend on such a 
generalization, because (a) one can know that all men have 
inalienable rights without knowing any such generalizations, and 
(b) one can dispute the truth or moral relevance of any such 
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generalization but not, in the same way, that of ‘‘All men have 
inalienable rights.’ As a proponent of a more or less traditional 
view I confess I do not find this reasoning cogent. According to 
the tradition, all men have certain rights and they have them 
simply because they are capable of choice, of reason, of happiness 
and unhappiness, or because of some other characteristic which 
they all have. Suppose it follows, then, that if we cannot know or 
safely assume that all men have some such inalienable character- 
istic, we cannot know or safely assert that they all have inalien- 
able rights. Can we not know or safely assume that all men have 
such characteristics? It looks as if we cannot if we suppose, as 
Brown seems to, that we cannot know this unless we have made a 
full enumerative study of all men, which of course, we cannot 
do. I submit, however, that we do know all men to have such 
properties as those listed just as certainly as we know them all to 
have inalienable rights. In fact, I do not see how we can know or 
safely claim that they have these rights if we cannot know or 
safely assume that they have such properties. How can we even 
attach any meaning to the term ‘“‘men”’ if we do not at least 
implicitly regard all men as having some such properties, perhaps 
by definition? 

I likewise do not see how one can dispute the truth or moral 
relevance of a// such generalizations and still claim to know that 
all men have any rights. That one can do this seems plausible if 
one thinks, as Brown seems to, that the traditional theory 
supposes ethical conclusions to follow simpliciter from nonethical 
premises. But the traditional theory does not suppose this. It 
does not involve deducing ‘‘All men have inalienable rights” 
from ‘“‘All men have the (nonethical) property P”’ alone, but 
only with the help of an additional ethical premise like ‘All 
heings with the property P have inalienable rights.” One can 
then doubt the moral relevance of ‘‘All men have the property 
P” only if one doubts the truth or moral relevance of all such 
ethical premises, and it is hard to see how one can do that and 
still know that all men have inalienable rights. 

Perhaps Brown wishes to maintain that one can know that all 
men have inalienable rights, not only without knowing any 
factual generalizations, but also without knowing any ethical 
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premises of the sort mentioned. This I doubt, and Brown does 
not show it to be the case. It is obvious that one can recognize 
that all men have inalienable rights without explicitly recogniz- 
ing that all beings with certain characteristics (which men in 
fact have) have such rights, since one need not explicitly recog- 
nize that all men have those properties. But it does not follow 
that ‘‘All men have inalienable rights’? can be asserted without 
asserting implicitly that all beings with the property P have 
these rights. 

As a matter of fact, if my account of its logic is correct, the 
traditional theory, when it says that all men have right R because 
they have the property P, is not saying that having RF entails 
having P, but only that having P is a sufficient condition of 
having R. For it is primarily concerned to say that every indi- 
vidual man has some inalienable property which is a sufficient 
condition of his having a right, and need not deny that there is 
more than one such property. Hence the most it would have to 
concede to Brown is that one cannot know that men have in- 
alienable rights unless one knows that they have some property 
which is a sufficient condition of having a right. ‘This, I have 
argued, it can concede without admitting defeat, but, in any 
event, if what I have just said is correct, then the traditional 
view may be true even if we can know all men to have inalienable 
rights without knowing them to have any such P. For then it 
can maintain that such a P is only a ratio essendi of R, and need 
not claim that it is also a ratio cognoscendt. 


Vv 


Most of Brown’s paper is devoted to a review of two stock 
objections to the doctrine of natural rights. One is the argument 
from cultural diversity, which he answers by arguing that 
recognizing and asserting inalienable rights is not a necessary 
condition of having them. For there to be rights there must be 
conditions under which they can be meaningfully asserted, but it 
is enough that these conditions obtain, it is not necessary that 
they be known to obtain or that the rights be asserted. I agree 
that ‘‘All men have inalienable rights” is not refuted by the 
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fact of cultural diversity about the recognition and assertion of 
rights.‘ But one or two things in what Brown says here still give 
me pause. One is his dictum that for there to be a right there 
must be conditions under which it can be meaningfully as- 
serted. If this means that there must be conditions under which 
it can be truly asserted, one can readily agree, unless one is a 
noncognitivist of the school which denies that rights-statements 
can be true. If it means that for there to be a right there must be 
conditions under which asserting it has a point, as Brown goes 
on to imply, the dictum is not obviously true. There are times 
when something is true even though there is no point in saying 
so, and it seems logically possible that there should be something 
true which there is never any point in asserting. Certainly if the 
point of asserting a right is to express an insistence on its being 
respected, as Brown holds, it becomes very doubtful that for 
one to have a right there must be circumstances under which 
there would be a point in asserting it. 

In general, it seems to me that, unless argument to the 
contrary is given, we must not simply identify the conditions 
under which people have rights with those under which there 
is a point in asserting these rights. This becomes evident if we 
study the conditions listed by Brown as required for the assertion 
of inalienable rights. The first condition is the existence of 
interests and objects of interest. As I have said in opposition to 
Hart, this does seem to me to be one of the conditions of our 
having rights, but it is a condition both of our having rights and 
of there being a point in saying so. The second condition Brown 
lists is “‘private moral interest.” What Brown says here is very 
obscure, though interesting. Partly he appears to hold that a 
condition of inalienable rights is the existence of private interests 
in objects, or of objects which are of concern to you and me as 
individuals. Then this adds little to the first condition. But Brown 
also says that ‘‘mere interest in something is not a sufficient 
condition of a right” and that the interest must be “moral.” The 
meaning of ‘‘moral”’ is not clear. If it means “‘private,’’ we have 
made no advance. If it means ‘‘good”’ or “‘right,’’ we may be 





* For another remark on this point, see the paper referred to in n. 1 above, 
P- 194. 
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involved in a circle. If it means “of moral concern,” it may still 
be that any interest is moral; indeed, I should myself think that 
any interest, as such, is of moral concern, and, other things being 
equal, is a sufficient condition of a right.® 

In any case, private moral interest will presumably be a 
condition of our having a right and not merely of there being a 
point in our asserting one. The third condition Brown mentions 
seems, however, to be of a different order from the first two. It 
is ‘‘the possibility of modifying and creating institutions.” 
Suppose we admit that this is a condition of there being a point 
in asserting our rights. Suppose even that, if we thought there 
was no possibility of creating or modifying institutions, we should 
stop asserting rights-statements altogether. Would it follow that 
we would have no rights if institutions could not be changed or 
brought into being? I cannot see that it would, and therefore 
find myself constrained to think that this last condition is not a 
condition of having rights but only of asserting them with point. 
Or, to put the matter in another way, it seems to me that “I 
have a right to X”’ either does not always imply the possibility of 
my enjoying X or else implies it only in some nonlogical sense of 
**implies.” 

I cannot help wondering if Brown is not taking back in this 
discussion most of what he said against the traditional sense of 
“natural.” For if there are conditions which we can know to 
hold for all men as men and which are required for the meaning- 
ful assertion of inalienable rights, then it would seem to follow 
that we cannot know or justifiably assert that all men have 
inalienable rights unless we know or can safely assume certain 
factual generalizations, that we can know or reliably affirm such 
generalizations, and that we cannot seriously doubt their moral 
relevance. 


VI 


The other objection to inalienable rights which Brown takes 
up is that every assertion of the form “‘All men have a right 





®See William James, The Will to Believe (New York, 1908), p. 195: “Take 
any demand . . . Ought it not, for its own sole sake, to be satisfied? If not, 
prove why not.” 
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to...’ can be justifiably denied. In the first part of his reply he 
argues quite correctly that statements of that form do not 
necessarily admit of exceptions, and that there can in principle 
be inalienable rights. In the second he contends that this objec- 
tion does prove that we do not have inalienable rights to such 
goods as life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness, as traditional 
doctrine held, since these goods do not fall into any definite 
heirarchy such that one can say there is a single, rigid order of 
precedence among them. But, he insists, we have for all that an 
unconditional and inalienable right—a right to institutions 
which provide us with “‘general protection” in the enjoyment of 
these and other great human goods. 

Let us consider Brown’s contention that we have no inalienable 
right to life, liberty, etc., since it is always possible to find cases 
where it is morally just to interfere with these rights. It seems 
overbold to reply that there are rights, other than the right to 
protection, which it is never just to limit or deny, as traditional 
theory appears to claim. Hart does not even really argue that 
the equal right to be free is such a right. Suppose then that there 
are no rights which it is always wrong to deny or limit, except the 
right to protection. Both Brown and the proponents of the 
objection in question infer that then no other rights are inalien- 
able. It is, however, not necessary to draw this conclusion. Brown 
and the objectors assume that we cannot in any significant sense 
have an inalienable right to something if it is ever just to deny it 
to anyone. Traditional theory also seems to make this assump- 
tion, even though its holders do not in practice always insist 
on it.® But it is not necessary to make this assumption, and I 
propose to give it up, revising the traditional view, but only to 
this extent. 

If one gives it up, one may adopt the kind of position outlined 
by A. I. Melden, holding that it is significant to say that all men 
have a right to be free, even if it is sometimes just to limit the 
freedom of an individual.’ Or one may adopt the point of view 
of the Oxford moralists mentioned earlier, distinguishing prima 
facie and actual rights, and maintaining that all men always 





§ It is not clear whether Hart makes this assumption or not. 
7 Cf. Melden’s paper in the volume referred to in n. 1 above, pp. 167-188. 
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have a prima facie right to freedom, even if some of them some- 
times have no actual right to it. Since the latter alternative may 
be accepted by both cognitivists and non-cognitivists, I shall 
continue to urge it here. Brown, however, does not discuss either 
alternative; he simply makes the above assumption without 
defending it, and even without stating it explicitly. 

The result is that he must say (a) that there is only one inalien- 
able right, (b) that there is no sense in which one has a right to 
such goods as freedom or happiness, and (c) that the right to 
governmental protection does not presuppose that we have 
rights to such goods. In return, he can maintain, as we should 
all like to, that there is a right which all men have and which it is 
never actually just to limit or deny, namely the right to pro- 
tective institutions. But we can still claim that this is an inalien- 
able actual right, even if we accept the theory of prima facie 
rights to freedom, etc., and then we can do so without asserting 
(b) or (c). And, indeed, (b) and (c) are somewhat paradoxical. 
If (c) is true, then our right to governmental protection of our 
goods (and the corresponding duty of the government to protect 
them) must be self-justifying. It cannot depend on our having 
rights to these goods. We simply have a right against the govern- 
ment to protection of our goods (and it simply has a duty to 
protect them). This is possible, of course, but it seems more 
reasonable to say, as we usually do, that we have a right to 
protection by the government (and it an obligation to protect 
us) because we have at least prima facie rights to certain goods 
(and it a prima facie obligation to promote them). 

(b) troubles me more. If it is true, we cannot say, as we often 
do, that the government must protect our natural rights, for 
there will be no such rights apart from the right to protection 
itself. Besides, saying that there is no right to life, liberty, or 
happiness seems tantamount to saying that interfering with 
another’s life, liberty, or happiness does not always require a 
moral justification. If one insists that it does always require such a 
justification, why should one deny that we have prima facie 
rights, inalienable as such, to life, liberty, and happiness? For 
to say that we have inalienable prima facie rights to these goods 
is to say that interfering with our enjoyment of them always 
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requires a moral justification, that is, it is always wrong unless 
some other moral consideration outweighs its wrongness. On 
the other hand, if such interference does not always require a 
moral justification, why should the government protect us 
against others or even refrain from itself interfering with our 
goods? Why should it set up institutions which “‘permit each 
individual member of the community to place the burden of 
proof upon those who would deny him his good or interfere 
with his pursuit of it’’? 

Brown presents his theory, then, as a solution of the difficulty 
of finding any inalienable actual rights to such goods as life, 
freedom, etc.* This difficulty, however, can also be met by intro- 
ducing the notion of prima facie rights to these goods, and, if 
we make use of this notion, we need not assert (a), (b), or (c). Of 
course, this theory does not eliminate the possibility of conflicts 
of prima facie rights, and it may be claimed that a theory which 
proclaims only one natural right is therefore to be preferred. 
This may be. But it is not apparent that the theory of a single 
right to governmental protection is preferable on this ground to 
that of a number of prima facie rights. Brown does not hold that 
we have a right to institutions which will guarantee each of us 
an unrestricted enjoyment of all high order goods, but only that 
we have a right to a legal system in which conflicts will be settled 
“by weighing what any party claims to be his good against 
the good of other parties and the community as a whole.”’ How, 
then, will this weighing of goods or claims to goods be different 
from a balancing of conflicting prima facie rights? A utilitarian 
might have a way of answering this question, but Brown has 
elsewhere taken a stand against utilitarianism.° 

The following theory appears, therefore, to have all the 





8 He seems, however, to assume it as true from the beginning of his paper. 
Thus he says on p. 194 that inalienable rights are rights against the govern- 
ment ¢o institutions of a protective sort, not rights against other individuals to 
life, liberty, etc., as we usually think. But this is not obvious, and has not been 
established at this point. All that is certain without further argument is that 
if we have inalienable rights it is the duty of the government to respect and 
protect them, not that such rights are simply rights to governmental protection. 

® See “‘Duty and the Production of Good,” Philosophical Review, LXI (1952), 
299-311. 
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advantages and none of the disadvantages of Brown’s. There is 
an inalienable prima facie right to each of the high order goods 
he and others speak of, but no invariable actual right to any 
of them, since no one of these prima facie rights always takes 
precedence over the others. But there is still one actual right 
which holds without exception, namely the right to institutions 
providing “‘general protection” of our high order goods. We 
have this right because we have prima facie rights to these 
goods, and we have prima facie rights to these goods because we 
are beings capable of enjoying them.” 


VII 


The discussion in this symposium has been almost entirely 
normative and very little metaethical. Looking back over it, I am 
inclined to think that there is a certain fundamental agreement 
between Hart, Brown, and myself in that our points of view 
would be equivalent in practice. The differences between us 
have to do mainly with questions of normative theory. Here I 
have sometimes been with Hart against Brown, sometimes 


with Brown against Hart, but more generally I have been against 
both in favor of the prewar Oxford modification of the traditional 





The notion of prima facie rights bears on two other points in Brown’s 
paper. (1) I have argued against him that it is possible in a sense to assert 
even an actual right without insisting on enjoying it, but, even if I am wrong 
in this, it could still be argued that one can assert a prima facie right to freedom 
without always insisting on an actual right to it. (2) Brown points out on 
p. 209 that if there were an unconditional right to a certain good, there could 
be a conflict between A’s enjoying it and B’s enjoying it. In such a case, he 
says, we can say either (a) that neither A nor B has a right to it, or (b) that 
they have an equal right to it. In either event the conflict is irreconcilable, 
but, he insists, the concept of an unconditional right is not made meaningless. 
Now it seems to me that it is made meaningless if we assert (a) and assume, 
as Brown does, that we cannot have an unconditional right if it is ever correct 
to deny this right to anyone. But it is not made meaningless if, instead of (a), 
we say that both A and B have a prima facie right but neither has an actual 
right (except perhaps in the sense in which “a right” means “‘a liberty’’). 
Then (b) will say that A and B both have an actual as well as a prima facie 
right to the good in question, and it may be thought that the concept of an 
inalienable right is also made meaningless if we assert this. But this will be 
true only if it is self-contradictory to say, when two people claim a good which 
cannot be shared, that they both have an actual right to it. In any case, we 
need not assert (b). 
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theory of natural rights. We all agree that there are natural and 
inalienable rights, at least hypothetically. But I have wanted to 
say that there are other natural or inalienable rights besides 
Hart’s equal right to be free or Brown’s right to governmental 
protection, as traditional theory held, and that they are prima 
facie rights, not actual ones. This kind of position involves 
problems, I know, but, as far as I can see, it possesses some ad- 
vantages over the theories of Brown and Hart, can provide for all 
that is correct in their contentions, and is not invalidated by 
anything they have said. 
WILLIAM K. FRANKENA 

University of Michigan 
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HILOSOPHY begins in wonder, and the content of that 

original wonderment is metaphysical. The history of the sub- 
ject shows this true of the race, and one may surmise that it is 
likewise characteristically true of the individual who philoso- 
phizes. But whatever answers are first hazarded to the meta- 
physical questions, doubts arise as to our assurance of them. 
This doubt attaches first, perhaps, to the particular conjectures 
advanced as solutions of the metaphysical problems. But in any 
case it soon extends to any possible such conjecture. So the phi- 
losopher begins over again, but this time with the epistemologi- 
cal question: Whatever the ultimate nature of things may be, 
can we find it out, and if so, how? The thought is, perhaps, that 
once we have settled this second kind of question, we can then 
return to the metaphysical ones and settle them too. Descartes 
made such a new beginning in philosophy and squared accounts 
with all the fundamentals in his six Meditations. 

However, we are born too late for that. In spite of the fact 
that the cognitive processes lie more fully open to our inspection 
than the world at large and what goes on in it, the epistemologi- 
cal questions fail to show progress toward any clearer and better 
assured determination of them than do the metaphysical ones. 
And this difficulty we find in arriving at any general consensus 
on matters which are as familiar and easily observable to any 
one of us as to any other, may arouse suspicion that the questions 
themselves are not well put; that there is some lack of clarity 
as to what, if it could be determined, would constitute an 
acceptable answer to them; or even whether there is any answer 
which could be given and would prove final. Such examination 
of the questions themselves sends us back to a third kind of 
problem: ‘‘What does this issue mean? Is it perhaps meaning- 
less?”’? Even this, as we are all aware, is not the end. Meanings are 
something entertained by individuals in the privacy of their own 





1 Read at the annual meeting of the Pacific Division of the American Philo- 
sophical Association, September 9, 1954. 
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minds; but any conveying of them depends on language. Also, 
we largely think in words; and language, being mainly developed 
for practical rather than theoretical purposes, can betray a 
philosophic question or subvert an intended answer. Some 
penetration of the ambiguities and obscurities of language is 
called for, and perhaps some devisement of linguistic instru- 
ments having a higher order of precision. So we retreat once 
more; this time into syntax and semantics. And here, finally, we 
discover one further question still: ““What is it that is meant by 
‘meaning’?”’ We encounter the complication that there is more 
than one sense of that which language can express and more 
than one dimension of the import of thought itself. 

We might be moved to suspect that what so shows itself is 
mainly significant of the philosophic temper; that there is some- 
thing about this reflective bent of mind, or in the kind of ques- 
tions which it raises, or the kind of assurance without which it 
will accept no answer, by reason of which it is destined to dis- 
cover that, whatever topic it pursues, there will always be some 
other kind of question to be answered first; and it is fated to 
retreat from every problem faced into some other and supposedly 
anterior one, in search of a 700 @7@ which is not there. On second 
thought, however, it must be admitted that this widening and 
deepening of the philosophic problems is inevitable; their in- 
volvement with one another lies in the nature of the case. Such 
light as may be thrown upon any one of them may serve to 
illuminate those first and last questions which represent the 
perennial interests of philosophy. It is only to be hoped that 
these centrally important topics will not be permanently lost 
sight of in a thicket of subordinate questions and side-issues. 

It is to one of those perennial questions that I would revert 
on this occasion: the issues which lie between idealism, pheno- 
menalism, and realism. No full discussion will be expected in so 
short a paper. I shall wish nevertheless to suggest, in broad 
terms, the kind of answer which I think holds most of promise. 
But I am sensible also of the predicament indicated above, by 
reason of which any suggested answer must raise more and other 
kinds of questions than the one addressed, and proceed upon 
assumptions which themselves are questionable. For that, I see 
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no help. I must hope that if you find my premises debatable—as 
of course they will be—there may still be something of interest in 
the interconnection of questions so involved. And I shall be 
myself as much concerned with such interrelationships and 
with some measure of the possible separation of problems as 
with any other consideration which affects these issues. 

The problem of realism, idealism, or phenomenalism is at 
one and the same time epistemological and metaphysical, because 
it concerns the subject-object relation, instead of any relation 
both ends of which lie in cognitive experience itself. In that 
it differs from another kind of problem, more exclusively 
epistemological: that of the critique of cognition as valid or 
invalid, justified or unwarranted, correct or mistaken. The 
problem of such criticism is already implicit in the fact that 
cognition is called knowledge only on the presumption of its 
correctness. These questions of critique concern what is deter- 
minable by application of those criteria satisfaction of which is 
required by, and will be sufficient for, warranted validity of 
empirical belief and by reference to which any disclosure of 
experience is to be taken as confirming or as disconfirming a 
belief in point. Questions of that kind call for answers which 
can be formulated in terms of experience itself and criteria 
applicable to experience, for the simple reason that there is 
nothing beyond experience which can be adduced for our 
inspection and to which such criteria can be applied, nor any- 
thing other than disclosed or disclosable characters of experience 
upon which the decision they may afford can turn. 

That is not to say that knowledge—empirical knowledge— 
can be divested of its objective reference. Just as we do not call 
cognition knowledge except on presumption of its validity, so 
too we do not call empirical cognition knowledge except on the 
presumption of objective actuality in some seUse corresponding 
to it. But that actuality can be mediated to us only by experien- 
tial apprehension; and our only possible assurance that what is so 
mediated is actual, is our assurance that the apprehension of it 
is valid. The correctness of empirical apprehension can, in some 
measure at least, be determined by reference to characters and 
relations within cognitive experience itself. And the actuality 
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of that which empirical cognition signifies to us, cannot other- 
wise be assured at all. The content of cognition is belief. What is 
so believed is some objective state of affairs; that some thing or 
things, or some kind of things, exist or do not exist. As implication 
of that, it is also believed that certain experiences will be realiz- 
able under specifiable conditions requisite for attesting this 
belief as to the objectively actual. But any critical judgment as to 
the correctness of this belief can be made only by reference to 
some content disclosed or to be disclosed in experiences which 
will test it. Any principles of the cognitive critique require to be 
phrased in terms which reflect this nature of the problem. They 
cannot, without confusion of it, be formulated in terms of any- 
thing beyond what experience presents or may present. 

Let us also remark, in passing, that the principles and criteria 
themselves, by reference to which cognitive apprehensions and 
empirical conclusions are to be judged as justified or not so 
justified, must be capable of being elicited by critical reflection, 
addressed to empirical knowledge in general or to the particular 
kind of case in point. They are in a sense self-imposed or simply 
acknowledged and are antecedent to any cognitive project. No 
other than a reflective corroboration of them is possible: the 
tests of validity cannot themselves be attested valid by anything 
further and not implicit in them; and any supposed demonstra- 
tion of their acceptability must be circular. Any principles of 
epistemological criticism must be in this respect like those of 
logic. Indeed one could question whether the critique of em- 
pirical knowledge is not a part of logic or logic a part of it. 
Certainly this critique and what is called inductive logic are 
essentially involved with one another. 

The attempt at this manner of formulation of the critique 
of empirical knowledge, confining it to what is statable in terms 
of experience exclusively, became inevitable, I think, when 
Berkeley emphasized the fact that an idea cannot be compared 
with an objective entity beyond experience but only with 
another idea or content of experience. One idea is sign of another 
which is to come. In attributing to the present experience this 
import of a sign, we can have no other assurance than inspectable 
characters of it—which Berkeley himself specified as clearness 
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or vividness, independence of the will, and its hanging together 
with other content according to natural law. And the cognitive 
significance attached is to be verified or falsified by the signified 
empirical eventuality when it comes, and not by any ideation 
which jumps out of its experiential skin and superposes conscious 
content on an independently existent object to see whether the 
two are congruent. The whole transaction of signifying as 
predictable and of verifying the prediction must be carried out 
within experience itself. 

I hope that there is nothing essentially wrong with the type of 
epistemological procedure so suggested—so long as it confines 
itself to what pertains to the distinction between cognitive 
validity and cognitive mistake or error. Segregation of that kind 
of question from those which concern the subject-object relation, 
is in the interest of problems of both types. The critical assess- 
ment of cognition turns, and can turn, only upon what is im- 
manent to cognitive experience itself. And by recognizing that 
limitation of it we may gain a measure of independence from 
metaphysical suppositions as to the relation between knowledge 
and the independently existent actualities of which knowledge 
takes itself to be significant. But by the same token, any meta- 
physical conclusion supposedly implied by so epistemologizing 
must show itself, upon examination, to be so inferred only by 
some fallacy. The notion seems to have gained currency that this 
manner of separating off the problems of the critical assessment 
of empirical beliefs, and stating them in the only terms in which 
any determination of them could be reached, becomes pheno- 
menalistic merely by this manner of its formulation. That is a 
confusion of thought or else an unfortunate misuse of the term 
**phenomenalism.” 

It is, perhaps, an inevitable suggestion to go on from the 
Berkeleian thought above mentioned in the Berkeleian way, to a 
metaphysics which is likewise confined to terms of conscious 
experience and its content. But unless one follow through 
consistently to solipsism, reference to independent factuality 
will be sure to break in upon this soliloquy of self-entertaining 
experience and do violence to its methodological inhibitions. 
The thought that thinks itself thinks nothing. Without that 
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other than its own content, to which it refers, there is no distinc- 
tion of fact from fancy, and the thought could not be either true 
or false. There is no critique of objective truth other than the 
critique of credibility and of the confirmation of empirical belief. 
But neither the credibility of a belief nor its status as confirmed 
is the truth of it. Truth concerns the subject-object relation: 
**Snow is white”’ is true just in case snow is white. The epistemo- 
logical problem is how we know that snow is white; how well it is 
evidenced by experience and how in experience it may be fur- 
ther corroborated or disconfirmed. And the remaining problem 
is the metaphysical one, what snow being white is. 

Independent reality is not something to be proved but an 
original acknowledgment which all men make confronting the 
facts of life. We find ourselves in the presence of that which is as 
it is and not otherwise and must be accepted as we find it, 
antecedently to any effort to mold it nearer to desire. It shows 
itself obdurate to our wish and will, though in some measure 
alterable if first we submit ourselves to learn in what respects 
and in what manner it is amenable to our manipulation. Even 
wishing and willing would be of no import if it were not that 
what we face is fixed antecedently to the desiring and with 
characteristics which we fain would alter. It is that which is so 
fixed independently of our apprehension which we must learn. 
To think—that is, to think seriously and to know, as against the 
idle self-entertainment of the day-dreaming consciousness—is to 
posit that which is and is other than the apprehension of it, and 
does not arise with or from the apprehension of it but bespeaks 
another ground. If independent factuality did not force itself 
upon us, we should have to invent it in order to exist as beings 
who think and wish to do. Even Fichtean idealism rests upon 
that: in the beginning was the act, and the first act is self- 
assertion. But in positing itself, the ego posits the non-ego, which 
stands over against the ego and resists the will. 

No idealism, of course, whether of the Berkeleian or the 
absolutist variety, denies independent reality. Berkeley’s ultimate 
is the mind of God, responsible for the content and sequence of 
those presentations to human consciousness which constitute 
the proximate reality recognized by common sense. And the 
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difference of this common-sense reality from the unreality of 
dream and illusion is as important on his view as on any other. 
Absolute idealism likewise does not fail to recognize that the 
external world of common-sense objects is as independent of our 
finite and fallible knowing as any philosophic conception has 
ever represented it to be. Though any generalization so large 
is also loose, one may suggest that the primary interest of idealism 
has never been in any distinctive thesis concerning common 
knowledge, but rather in the validity of values: in supporting 
the conviction that human ideals of the good and the right find 
some sanction in a reality more ultimate than the everyday 
world of our common thinking and doing. Like phenomenalism, 
idealism interprets the objects of our common knowledge as 
independent factualities but as manifestations of a reality more 
ultimate, rather than as being realities in their own right and 
such that their ultimate nature is simply that which is appre- 
hended in the sensuous encounter with them. Idealism reduces 
this familiar and universally credited reality to the status of 
appearance; and the basic difference of this conception from 
the phenomenalism of Kant is that it conceives the ultimate 
reality behind this phenomenal world to be also knowable, and 
knowably spiritual; though such knowledge of the ultimate, 
even on this idealistic interpretation, can be reflective only and 
not perceptual. The point I would emphasize here is that for 
idealism, as for phenomenalism, the external world of our 
ordinary perceptual encounter, though apparent rather than 
ultimately real, is still a world of independent factuality. For 
idealism as for phenomenalism and also for realism, there is an 
antecedently fixed fact wherever there is anything to be cogni- 
tively discovered through experience, and it is this independent 
factuality which determines truth and falsity in the world as it 
presents itself. The external world, whether a reality which 
appears to us in its own nature or an appearance determined 
by reality more ultimate, and whether that more ultimate reality 
is also knowable or not, is in any case a world which is as it is 
and not otherwise and to be apprehended as it is by empirical 
knowledge. 


Taking the objects of empirical knowledge as they are so 
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known to us, whether appearances as they must appear to 
humans, or constituent in reality with just those characters we 
apprehend when empirical knowing is correct, we have the 
question what is implied by this status of recognized empirical 
actuality, in contrast to empirical nonactuality. Traditionally, 
our problem here would concern the category of substance. I 
take it that discussion of substance has been largely abandoned 
as unhelpful. The residue of it is found in the question whether 
an object is merely a bundle of attributes—that and the surd 
of existential fact: the fact that some things we think of are actual 
and some are not. 

On this point, as on others, I must summon hastily and present 
briefly such thoughts as seem to me pertinent to the final sugges- 
tion I would offer. I would set over against this traditional 
conception of substance a thought drawn from Whitehead— 
even though I do some violence to his way of thinking in so 
extracting it. An object is an event; some continuous volume 
in space-time comprising a history of enduring. Character- 
istically, the process of change in this kind of event is never too 
abrupt or too pervasive; and what we recognize as an object is 
so recognizable only by some persistence of character. On that 
point, we may make connection with something to be found in 
traditional discussions of substance: one must either find in the 
object something which persists unaltered, or one must pene- 
trate to some lawlike or predictable mode of such alteration, 
characteristic of the kind of thing the object in question is 
recognized to be. If the question should be asked, “Could any 
arbitrarily designated continuous volume in space-time be 
regarded as an object?” I think the plausible answer must 
be that in fact we do recognize as objects only such events as 
show, in the process of them, some recognizable manner of their 
hanging together; some lawlike phases of the life-history, char- 
acteristic of the kind of thing whose endurance this event is. 
And let us admit at once that, in so understanding the process 
internal to an object, we must often advert to causal connections 
between constituent events within the object’s life-history and 
events which are external to it and comprised in the life-histor- 
ies of other objects, related to this one. That is, some processes 
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within the object are understood, and reveal their lawlike char- 
acter, by being interpreted as lawful interactions between the 
object in question and other things, or characteristic behavior 
of this kind of object as affecting and affected by others. Both 
in such interactions with other objects, and in its internal 
processes, we must find in any object recognized, some “‘nature”’ 
of it, exhibited in the way it spatio-temporally behaves. And 
some properties or propensities of behavior, simple or complex, 
must be discernible as persisting as long as this object endures 
and is recognizable. 

Some modes of such persistence, or continuities of a distinctive 
type, are very precious—our own continuity of memory, for 
example, or other aspects of our self-recognition. But if some ex- 
quisite and superprecious ‘‘being-in-itself”’ is to be attributed, 
then I think that at least it is inexpressible. 

The trouble, then, with the bundle-of-attributes notion of 
existent things, would seem to be its omission of the relations of 
properties; but if it be said that this relationship is itself just 
another property, I would observe only that it is a different 
order of property from those related—an organization of proper- 
ties. 

There are two further points about anything recognizable 
as an object which are pertinent to the phenomenalist-realist 
issue. First, whatever is an object is an individual. And second, 
the properties ascribable to an object are never simply identifi- 
able with characters we sense in observation of it, but are ‘“‘ways 
of behaving” or propensities exhibited. 

If an individual is a bundle of attributes, at least it is an infinite 
bundle. It is a mark of an individual as existent, as against a 
supposititious one, that the whole truth about it, whether within 
or beyond our knowing, is fixed in the actuality of it. It answers 
to the Law of the Excluded Middle, and the answer to any 
question which could meaningfully be asked about it is deter- 
mined in the fact of its existence. The number of such questions 
is endless: however many have been asked and answered, there 
is always another the answer to which is not yet implied. Leave 
out the answer to that, and just this actual individual, as against 
some other which is thinkable as having existed instead, is not 
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yet specified. In the tree of Porphyry (as usually printed in the 
text-books) “Being”? is at the top, and ‘‘Socrates, Plato, etc.” 
at the bottom; but between these proper names and what 
stands next above, there is an unbridgeable gap. All that we 
know of Socrates is some bundle of ascribable attributes, but 
leave out an actual eyelash, and it could be some other who 
might have been ordained to be born instead of Socrates. The 
idealists’ doctrine of internal relations is impeccable and even 
a priori—except that consequences which they drew from it do 
not follow. All that we can ever know of an individual, which will 
be some limited complex of properties, will never imply all that 
still remains undetermined in what we know but fixed in the 
actuality of it as it exists. We posit individuals, though we shall 
never verify the individuality of any object by full acquaintance; 
and we make this posit in recognition of the fact of life that there 
is always another unanswered question about anything that 
exists. All we shall ever know of a referred-to individual, how- 
ever, is some bundle of its attributes. 

Properties of objects are, of course, universals. But universals 
are of several distinct types, differently related to our knowledge, 
and different in the manner of their being. If that ancient 
wheeze, “Do universals exist?” is ever to be answered, we shall 
have to distinguish these different orders of universals as well as 
the different senses of the verb “‘to be.” For our present purposes, 
however, we need only distinguish properties of objects in general 
from qualia of sense-presentation. Any property of an object 
has that manner of being which is obvious; just that of being a 
property of an individual. Some such universals are actual— 
actually instanced—and some which we can think of, like hun- 
dred-footed mammalian, have no actual instance. Any quale of 
sense-presentation, if correctly specified, has the distinction 
from any other type of universal that two instances of it are 
discriminable to sense only by reference to their context. (What I 
want to say here is a little difficult. But I think this is correct if 
we understand that two disparate qualia coincidentally instanced 
—an apparent shape and an apparent color, for example—are 
to be interpreted as mutually contextual.) Any quale is abstract 
in the sense of being literally abstracted from its given context 
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by attention, and in the sense of having more than one instance, 
but not abstract in the sense of triangularity, whose instances may 
be immediately discriminable, as different shapes, without 
respect to context. It is universals of this last-mentioned type 
which precipitate the nominalistic objection to acknowledge- 
ment of their factuality. They cannot be at once precisely and 
adequately imaged. Anything we can imagine precisely is a 
quale or some complexus of such. And if qualia imagined or 
represented were not also comparable with those of sense, no 
knowledge could ever be gathered from our sense-experience, 
because nothing presented could be recognized. 

We persistently confuse sense-qualia and objective properties 
of things, though no possible instance of one of these can ever 
be an instance of the other. It is by such confusion that an early 
form of the phenomenalist-realist issue arises. Locke inquired 
whether the blueness of the sea was in the sea as in our perception 
of it (though the example we here select is an adverse one) or 
whether the visual appearance of blueness was simply in our 
perception or consciousness, as apprehended pain is. The 
property of blueness which is in the sea, or in the blue cloth or 
blue chalk, is in no case identifiable with an immediately appre- 
hended visual quale. And this fact is not due to our using “blue” 
for a whole range of the color-properties of objects, as well as 
for a whole gamut of visual qualia. It is still true if we identify 
the objective property in question by reference to a particular 
and smallest-observable area of the color-pyramid, or as a 
single wave length of the spectrum, and likewise specify the 
appearance-quale so as to satisfy the requirement that two 
instances of it are indiscriminable except by context. Make 
“blue”? as precise a word as the artist’s “crimson lake” when he 
buys a tube of paint, and it is still true that this specific property 
of any object presents itself to the eye by some whole range of 
visual qualia—dependent upon variations of illumination, as 
well as upon variations in the visual purple and other conditions 
of the eye which sees. Even the artist cannot tell crimson lake 
paint from magenta paint by looking at it under sufficiently 
adverse conditions. The immediate presentational quale, with 
due reference to apprehended circumstances, is simply one 
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manifestation of the objective color-property attributable to the 
objective existent, and one means of confirming that objective 
property, more frequently used than the many other ways in 
which that property also manifests itself in presentation, some 
of which, like those which figure in spectroscopic examination, 
are both more precise and more decisive. The visual quale and 
the objective color of an object could not be identical because 
they belong to different categories of being. We use the same 
color-words because the visual manifestation of a color-property 
is the most frequently useful clue to it, though only one of the 
ways in which it manifests itself and by reference to which it 
may be confirmed as objectively factual. The objective color 
of a thing is a potentiality or dispositional trait inherent in the 
nature of this object, and evidenced in various observable ways, 
including a variety of effects upon human eyes under specifiable 
circumstances. It is a propensity of behavior, resident in the 
nature of the object, which it has and will retain unless or until 
it undergoes some objective alteration of that nature. And the 
sense in which it is independent of eyes, or even minds, and would 
have been the same if eyes had never evolved, as well as the 
sense in which it would have been a different potentiality if there 
had never been eyes, is a question for those who enjoy resolving 
verbal puzzles. We may know that an object has a certain color- 
property, and we may be well enough assured of it for all 
practical purposes, merely by looking at it under propitious 
conditions; but what is so known is the reliable predictability of 
certain visual and other manifestations, the potentiality for 
production of which resides in the nature of this object. How- 
ever, so far as empirical knowledge can be guaranteed, what we 
so know is a character which the object really has in itself—the 
objective property which will variously manifest itself in these 
predictable ways. 

The point is not confined to the traditional secondary qual- 
ities. Similar things are to be said of the shapes of objects, for 
example. Berkeley said some of them, in psychologically crude 
terms but acutely. A specifiable objective shape manifests itself 
by a whole gamut of presentational patterns in the visual field, 
as well as by a lesser gamut of tactual impressions, totally dif- 
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ferent in presentational quality from the visual clues to objective 
shape but reliably correlated with them. When we know the 
objective shape which a thing has, what we know is such reli- 
ability, attributable to the nature of it, of the various ways in 
which it will manifest itself, either by direct effect upon exper- 
ience or by observable effects on other objects when, for example, 
it is introduced into the same confined space with them. 

What we may know, when we say that we know an object, 
is some property or properties of it. We never know all the 
properties of any individual thing, and never can have such 
exhaustive knowledge of any. And there is nothing other than 
attributes of it (including its relations to and interactions with 
other things) which we can ever learn about it. Concerning 
some things we can, with sufficient trouble and a measure of 
good luck, find out properties sufficient for its identification as 
an individual—though: only because not all the things which 
might consistently be thought of are to be found in this actual 
world. But even the individual objects we identify with a mini- 
mum of risk are never wholly known to us. Sometimes there is 
something further which is implied by what we presently know 
of them and which could be elicited simply by cogent reflection; 
but in all cases, it is also the fact that there is something true 
of the object—some properties truly resident in the nature of it— 
which are neither explicitly known to us nor implicated in what 
we already know. 

It is precisely on this last point that realism differs from 
idealism. (That matter calls for development; but there is no 
time for it.) Already, I am sure, you anticipate my little sugges- 
tion—I will not call it a conclusion since the discussion has, 
perforce, been too limited and sketchy for cogent concluding. 

The suggestion is that we know objects only as we know certain 
objective properties of them, which are potentialities or reliable 
dispositional traits resident in the nature of them as they objec- 
tively exist, and whose manifestations are variously observable; 
directly in the presentational content of human experience to 
which they give rise, and indirectly through the observable 
interactions of objects with one another. We never know or can 
know all the properties of any individual thing, but what we do 
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or may know is metaphysically veridical; these properties are 
in the things themselves as in our knowledge of them—provided 
we do not fall into confusions about the nature of our knowledge. 

All empirical knowledge must be, eventually, mediated to us 
by presentational qualia and the patterns of them in experience, 
including temporal pattern and interrelation with the temporal 
pattern of our own activities as likewise directly observable to 
us. Coincidence of these qualia with properties resident in 
objects is precluded in the metaphysical nature of the case, and 
by facts of life which should be obvious. What may become 
known to us of the nature of objects is reliable dispositional 
traits of them so manifested. We could have no practical interest 
in any other conceivable manner of knowing them—just this 
manner of knowing suffices for all that we conceivably might 
be able to accomplish in any world of things existing indepen- 
dently of being known by us. (I will not say, however, that such 
knowledge is sufficient to every human interest—especially in 
view of the unlimited character of human curiosity.) 

Plainly the manner in which properties resident in objects 
are manifested in our presentational experience confronting 
them, is dependent on our own nature as well as on the nature 
of the objects in themselves. How widely it may be true that 
objective existents possess properties which, by reason of human 
limitations, are forever beyond our finding out, we can only 
guess. Conjecture on that point can run to any length. It is not 
even precluded to ask if objects, as we distinguish them, are not 
abstracted by relation to something distinctive of the human. 
There are stars in the heavens, but constellations only for our 
seeing. Perhaps likewise there are molar masses only for our 
senses, directed upon the quanta or wavicles which inhabit the 
ocean of energy. But at least the potentiality of so appearing to 
us, instead of otherwise, and of being discriminable as just these 
molar masses, in just these relations to one another, is in the 
ocean itself, as constituted independently of us. Whatever 
consolatory consideration phenomenalism could support by this 
thought of a human ignorance we cannot transcend, is wide 
open; though as Kant observed, there could be no justified 
belief on such a point without some rationally impelling con- 
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sideration other than the cognitive. Let us remark, however, 
the many and previously unguessed ranges of reality which 
science has progressively brought within the scope of human 
observation by methods that are indirect. Even the knowable is 
sufficiently wider than the known to afford a considerable field 
for presently unprovable but not hopelessly implausible con- 
jectures, of the sort which are often bracketed with the meta- 
physical. 

Such knowledge as we have, or ever can expect to have, of 
what exists, must be mediated to us by appearances of things, 
but it is not of appearances. Whatever directly appears is never, 
by itself, knowledge of any existent. What we do or may know— 
objective properties of things—is certain reliable traits con- 
stituent in the apprehensible natures of objects. And there is 
nothing in this character of knowledge or in any consideration 
pertinent to it which justly should suggest that our knowledge, 
though partial, is not, so far as it extends, a knowledge of existents 
as they are in themselves. 

I do not know whether so conceiving the matter is appro- 


priately to be classed as phenomenalism or as realism. My 
preference would be for ‘“‘realism.” I remind myself that a 
conception remotely similar was put forward years ago by my 
colleague, Professor Loewenberg.? He labeled his view ‘‘Prob- 
lematic Realism.’’ But my divergences are too considerable to 
allow my borrowing his title; and this presentation is too unde- 
veloped to justify my involving anyone else in these suggestions. 


C. I. LEWIS 
Stanford University 





2 In Contemporary American Philosophy, ed. by G. P. Adams and W. P. Mon- 
tague, II (New York, 1930), 55-81. 
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REFLECTIONS ON MOORE’S RECENT BOOK! 


SHOULD like in these pages to think about this book in terms of the 

following passage from the first chapter. The first chapter is entitled 
*‘What is Philosophy?” And the passage quoted is a part of Moore’s 
answer to that question. 
To begin with, then, it seems to me that the most important and interesting thing 
which philosophers have tried to do is no less than this; namely: To give a 
general description of the whole of the universe, mentioning all the most im- 
portant kinds of things which we know to be in it, considering how far it is 
likely that there are in it important kinds of things which we do not absolutely 
know to be in it, and also considering the most important ways in which these 
kinds of things are related to one another. I will call this, for short, “Giving 
a general description of the whole universe,” and hence will say that the first 
and most important problem of philosophy is: To give a general description 
of the whole universe. 

I propose now to study these sentences both in order to grasp the 
conception of philosophy that determines the inquiry in this book and 
in order to understand how some parts of this book are related to the 
attempt described in this passage. First I want to study it in terms of a 
part of what Moore offers as such a description. My main interest will 
be in the phrase “‘the most important kinds of things which we know 
to be in it,” and of that phrase, especially the phrase “‘kinds of things.” 

So I want first to attend to the words, “‘description” and “‘the most 
important kinds of things.” Ordinarily a man describes what he has 
seen, for someone else who has not seen. And what in any place or 
time are “the most important kinds of things’ will depend upon a 
man’s needs or interests. So, for instance, travelers and explorers when 
they return home tell their friends about what they have seen. And 
they do not tell about everything but only about what excited their 
surprise and admiration. The following passage from Robinson Crusoe 
will illustrate this: 

It was on the 15th of July that I began to take a more particular survey of 
the island itself. I went up the creek first, where as I hunted, I brought my 


rafts on shore. I found after I came about two miles up that the tide did not 
flow any higher, and that it was no more than a little brook of running water, 





1G. E. Moore, Some Main Problems of Philosophy (Macmillan, 1953). 
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very fresh and good: but this being the dry season, there was hardly any 
water in some parts of it—at least, not enough to run in any stream, so as it 
could be perceived. On the bank of this brook, I found many pleasant savan- 
nahs or meadows, plain, smooth, and covered with grass; and. on the rising 
parts of them, next to the higher grounds, where the water, as might be sup- 
posed, never overflowed, I found a great deal of tobacco, green, and growing 
to a great and very strong stalk. There were divers other plants, which I had 
no notion of understanding about, that might, perhaps, have virtues of their 
own, which I could not find out. I searched for the cassava root. ... I saw 
large plants of aloes. . . . I saw several sugar canes. . . . [The next day I] found 
different fruits, and particularly I found melons upon the ground in great 
abundance and grapes upon the trees. 

It won’t do, of course, to say that Robinson Crusoe tried to give a 
description of a part of the island. Perhaps he never tried at all. He 
just described. And he mentioned some at least of the most important 
kinds of things which he saw “‘to be in it,’’ running water, pleasant 
savannahs, tobacco, aloes, sugar-cane, melons, and grapes. As for the 
cassava root, he searched for that, and presumably thought it likely 
that there was some. Robinson Crusoe was, of course, a sailor and 
wrote down such notes as these for people who did not leave home. 

Gulliver, such another sailor, on the sixteenth day of the previous 
month, June, though not at all in that same year, also ventured forth 
upon a strange island. He observed “the country all barren and rocky” 
and observed also ‘‘a huge creature,” and “the length of grass, which 
in those grounds that seemed to be kept for hay, was about twenty-foot 
high.” As in the case of Robinson Crusoe, Gulliver too did not try to 
describe. He described. He was English, could write, and he had seen 
clearly what there was, or at least some of what there was, in the island. 
It perhaps never occurred to him before he saw that “‘huge creature” 
and that tall grass that there were such things in the island. At any 
rate, that he should tell about kinds of things so “‘important” is not 
surprising. 

Are Moore’s philosophers, then, such men as Robinson Crusoe and 
Gulliver? Are they men who have traveled far, and are their eyes and 
hearts full of strange and new things, and are they eager to tell the 
world? Are we perhaps to think of the philosopher as like those who 
have penetrated the jungles and who have seen what only those see 
who exercise themselves with “‘deep penetration” of wilderness and 
swamps? For the moment I say, “‘Well, why not?”? But before making 
up our minds about this, let us notice Moore’s explanation. Moore 
explains what it is that philosophers try to do by an example, an 
example, that is, of a description, such as a philosopher might give 
and, in part, such as Moore himself does give. The description is 
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introduced as “certain views about the universe, which are held 
nowadays by almost everybody.” This description goes on, in part, 
as follows: 

To begin with, then, it seems to me we certainly believe that there are in the 
universe enormous numbers of material objects of one kind or another. . . . But 
now, . . . we believe also that there are in the universe certain phenomena 
very different from material objects. In short, we believe that we men, be- 
sides having bodies, also have minds, and one of the chief things we mean by 
saying we have minds, is, I think, this, namely, that we perform certain mental 
acts of consciousness. . . . These things, these acts of consciousness are cer- 
tainly not themselves material objects. And yet we are quite certain that there 
are immense numbers of them. 

You will notice at once that what is here called a description is 
something quite different from those descriptions cited above from 
Robinson Crusoe and Gulliver. If when they returned home, and 
friends gathered at the harbor, eager to hear, if then, I say, Robinson 
Crusoe or Gulliver had said, “‘Well, there were enormous numbers 
of material objects, and many acts of consciousness,” it is not unlikely 
that some of their eager friends would have gone home disappointed. 
And if someone had shouted from the back of the crowd, ‘‘What! no 
tobacco, no melons, no grapes, no huge creature, no grass twenty- 
foot high?” and Robinson Crusoe had replied, ‘“‘Perhaps—we noticed 
material objects and those things you mentioned are all. material 
objects, so there might well have been such things,” would not that 
have been a strange thing to hear? And notice too how different is the 
idea of important kinds of things. Fresh water is important if you are 
thirsty. And fruit is important if you are hungry. And a huge creature 
is important if you do not want to be eaten or stepped on. But, in this 
instance, Moore shows no special interest in tobacco, nor in fruit, nor 
in huge creatures. There are material objects. But not as though he 
would say, “Oh, what would we do without them!” In this book 
Moore seems much interested in the number of whatever the kind is 
that he is speaking of. There are “enormous numbers of material 
objects,” ‘“‘immense numbers” of acts of consciousness, “‘an immense 
number of propositions,” a “‘number of truths . . . enormously greater,” 
‘enormous numbers of universals,”’ ‘‘an immense number of different 
specks of pure white,” “tremendous numbers of them,” ‘many 
millions of the most obvious facts,” and “‘the number of spots in which 
no act of consciousness is taking place is immensely larger than that 
of those in which an act of consciousness is taking place.” But the 
number, of whatever it is, is very likely neither the measure of im- 
portance nor the importance itself. 
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I have been interested up to this point in a certain similarity and a 
certain contrast between what travelers do and what philosophers do. 
The similarity may be seen in comparing the following two sentences. 
What do travelers do? They give a general description of the lands 
they have visited; (a part of the universe) mentioning all the most 
important kinds of things they have seen. What do philosophers do? 
They give a general description of the whole of the universe, mention- 
ing all the most important kinds of things they know to be in it. Now 
one might suppose that philosophers do for the whole universe what 
each traveler does for some part. So a philosopher’s book might include 
excerpts from the writings of travelers. His book might be a com- 
pendium of travel literature. We know, of course, that this is not the 
case. Or again one might suppose that what distinguishes the account 
of the traveler from that of the philosopher is a certain high degree 
of generality. It might be supposed that if a philosopher did not know 
that there are material objects then he might find this out by reading 
travel literature. For what are water, meadows, aloes, and sugar cane 
but material objects? And so too with acts of consciousness. For what 
are taking surveys and hunting and finding and perceiving and suppos- 
ing and searching and understanding but acts of consciousness? This 
idea of what philosophers do might also seem to be confirmed by that 
part of the description which Moore cites as of the sort which philoso- 
phers have given. Nevertheless, this too would be a mistake. Who 
would listen to a traveler who talks like a philosopher? What is it that 
makes what the philosopher says alive when he says it? What is his 
interest? 

In order to understand this I should like to revert to an aspect of 
what makes the traveler’s account interesting. The traveler goes far 
away. He visits, and he tells about what others have not seen. He tells 
about what is covered by great distances, about what is hidden from 
eyes that stay at home. Let us say then that the traveler describes the 
hidden, and that this is also what the philosopher does. But the hidden 
is now obviously of a different sort; for whereas sailors sail the seas, the 
philosopher stays at home. I should like now to try to understand what 
it is that stirs the mind and heart of philosophers. 

Before I go on to consider this, I should like to notice the role of 
what Moore calls “common-sense views.” These are views “which are 
held nowadays by almost everybody,” and include that part which I 
quoted above. It is obvious that Moore does not consider that material 
objects and acts of consciousness are hidden. Concerning them no 
special investigation is required and there are no doubts. Those views, 
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however, are only a part of that description which, according to Moore, 
philosophers have tried to give, and in Moore’s book they serve as a 
starting point for the discovery of other “important kinds of things.” 
This is especially true of material objects, and our knowledge of them. 
For they serve in much the way that a Chinese box serves, which, if 
you examine it carefully, reveals other boxes hidden within it. That 
our knowledge of material objects should serve in this way, is, I take 
it, no part of the “common-sense” view. So we get in Moore’s “‘de- 
scription . . . mentioning all the most important kinds of things,” not 
only those recognized by almost everybody, but also those hidden from 
almost everybody. And among those hidden kinds of things are sense- 
data, “material objects” (the hidden “‘material objects’? are not to be 
confused with the material objects almost everybody knows), proposi- 
tions, (which are, and later, in the book, cannot be) facts, truths, and 
universals. The interest in the hidden is common to children, to 
travelers, and to the philosopher. But the concept of the hidden which 
moves philosophers is nothing so simple as: “‘What’s in that box?” or 
“Where are my spectacles?” or “‘Are there zebras with stripes running 
the other way in Tasmania?” If we can understand this, I think, we 
may better understand what Moore also tried to do in these lectures. 

I should like now to explain the idea of the hidden. A squirrel hides 
nuts. A thief hides loot. The cloud hides the sun. A cunning person 
hides his motives. The children hide behind the door. Nature hides 
secrets. We look for what is hidden. We dig in the sand. We lift the 
mattress. We look behind the door. We study a man’s face. We peer 
through foliage. We use microscopes. What I want to notice especially 
is that when we look for what is hidden we must know first of all that 
something is hidden. We must know what to look for. Sometimes this 
is very simple. We may see the squirrel hide nuts. We may see the 
children run to hide behind the door. We may hear a rustling in the 
bushes. Sometimes the case is by no means so simple. A man may look 
into his microscope to discover a germ, a parasite, which he has never 
seen, but which he knows “‘must” be there, just as an astronomer may 
look through his telescope to discover a planet, which he has never 
seen but which he knows ‘‘must”’ be there. Now, then, if the excitement 
of the philosopher is that of search, of discovery, and if this is relative 
to the hidden, what is it that has led him to search and to discover? 
Has he seen the squirrel hiding something? Has he heard a noise in the 
chimney? Does he have a theory which, like the theory of the man with 
the microscope and like the theory of the astronomer, leads him too to 
probe? Has he come upon a knothole in the fences of this world through 
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which he looks intently, distinguishing in an obscure plenum silver 
lightnings whose form and motion he can scarcely make out? Are there 
silken threads, which as by accident he has laid his hand on, and which 
lead his tugging grasp to “‘things”’ on the other side to which the threads 
are attached? There are some things like knotholes in the fences of this 
world and some things like threads which lead the curious on and on. 
Beyond this, of course, looking intently through a knothole into a deep 
obscurity with flickerings of light, and tugging at a thread and hearing 
only the murmurs of the thread one tugs, may both be disappointing. 
It must be remembered that sometimes the hidden is not found. Among 
philosophers it sometimes happens that if one philosopher announces 
that he has discovered a new and “important kind of thing,” some 
other may announce that there has been only a new and important 
kind of mistake. And he may write an essay on how to look through a 
knothole. 

In what follows I propose to study several cases in which Moore in 
effect says: Here is another “important kind of thing.”’ There are sense- 
data. There are “material objects.” There are universals. In each 
case there will be something which I propose to call a clue, and a 
discovery. I am using the word clue in this case in a broad sense, so 
that even such things as knotholes and threads would be called clues. 
Anything is a clue, of course, only when taken in a certain way, and 
this is the conception I want to use. It is something which, taken in a 
certain way, leads to the discovery of sense-data, to the discovery of 
‘material objects,” or to the discovery of universals. It is especially the 
nature of these clues which I want to explore. 

Moore, in the course of trying to give ‘‘a general description of the 
whole universe,” mentions among “the most important kinds of 
things,”’ sense-data. Most people who look, for instance, at an envelope, 
are unaware of sense-data. Some people, expert, and, as it were, with 
practiced eye, shall we say, discover them. Moore, of course, is such an 
expert. Now the case of sense-data is especially fascinating because 
though sense-data are to be discovered, yet they are represented as 
what one cannot help but see. How then can what one cannot help 
but see be hidden? Well, there are such things as the spectacles on your 
nose, cellophane, and the window you see through. For these too you 
may need a clue before you see them. Sense-data, like these, are hidden 
in full view, and yet not hidden like them. What then is the clue? 

The clue to the presence of sense-data is a difference in the use of 
two such sentences as Moore cites in this ‘‘exhibition” of sense-data. 
The sentences are these: ““The envelope is rectangular” and ‘“The 
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envelope looks like a rhombus.” Moore, in the course of the exhibition, 
has held high in his right hand an envelope for all to see. Under these 
circumstances or similar ones these sentences and their uses are familiar 
to almost everybody. As Moore turns the envelope, though the envelope 
is rectangular, it now ceases to look rectangular. It looks like a rhom- 
bus. And isn’t this now a strange thing, that when you keep your eye, 
as you suppose, fixed on the envelope, and you know very well that it 
does not change its shape, the envelope is not a caterpillar and is not a 
chameleon, nevertheless it now looks like a rhombus? What can have 
happened? What can have got in the way? This is the form of the 
question by which Moore introduces the conception of sense-data: 
*‘What exactly is it that happens when (as we should say) we see a 
material object?”’ Is there from the point of view of some ideal per- 
ception a normal sort of eye trouble? If, for instance, the envelope 
looked rectangular from any point of view and no matter how it was 
turned, then we should never doubt that when we see the envelope we 
do see the envelope. 

Consider this case. Someone holds up an envelope and asks you to 
look at it. You do so. Now he turns the envelope very slowly, and on 
the sly, invisibly, he slips between your eyes and the envelope, a piece 
of paper in the shape of a rhombus. He, then, asks you, ‘“‘What does 
the envelope look like?” And you say, “It looks like a rhombus.” He 
smiles and says, ““No wonder!’’ and pulls out the piece of paper, and 
waves it before you. ““This is what you saw.” And he goes on to ex- 
plain: “This is what happened when (as you should say) you saw 
the envelope. I slipped this between your eyes and the envelope.”” Now 
imagine, further, not that someone on the sly, invisibly, plays tricks 
on you whenever you look at an envelope, but imagine that your eyes, 
on the sly, invisibly, exude colored shapes, and that these hang in the 
air between your eyes and the envelope, masking the envelope when- 
ever you look. This would, as you can see, make seeing very interesting, 
but on the other hand, it might also make seeing very exasperating, 
supposing you wanted really to get a look at the envelope. How exasper- 
ating this might be, if you bother to think of it, would be clear if you 
thought, not of your eyes doing this, a fatality to which you might be 
resigned, but of that sly one’s doing it, some pestering genius with 
pieces of paper whom you cannot shake off. 

I have elaborated this point because of a common ambiguity in 
speaking of sense-data. Someone might say, “Of course, there are 
sense-data,”’ and he might go on to explain this as Moore did by holding 
up an envelope and saying, “Now it looks different, doesn’t it? And 
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that’s all there is to it.”” What I intended to make clear in introducing 
the pieces of paper and the exudations is the conception of the sense- 
datum as a thing, and of the intervention of sense-data in perception. 
Sense-data are among those “most important kinds of things which we 
know to be in it” (the universe). 

Now, I think, I am prepared to explain in what sense sense-data are 
hidden and have been discovered. It is clear that when someone nor- 
mally looks at an envelope when an envelope is held up for him to see, 
he does not have any of the feelings that go with being cheated, as 
though when he looks at an envelope something always intervenes to 
obstruct his view. If one ever did get a bare-faced look at the envelope, 
then, of course, when a sense-datum intervened he might immediately 
sense the difference and realize that something had gotten in the way. 
As it is, he never suspects any interference. If you ask him what he 
sees, he says that he sees an envelope, and if you ask him what it looks 
like, he says that it looks like a rhombus. And he has an explanation 
for that too. It’s the way you’re holding it. Now, then, what is hidden 
from him is what Moore describes as ““What happens when” he sees 
an envelope. What happens when he sees an envelope is that he “‘sees”’ 
something else. 

The question is: How, then, are sense-data, in the same sense in 
which they are also hidden, discovered? Clearly not as one might detect 
the frayed edges of a piece of paper, or a tear in the rhombus, or a 
shape not quite in place. Sense-data always fit an envelope like a glove 
and are nearly always in place. How then? What is the clue? I am 
going to suggest one, which if it is not precisely the clue, will at any 
rate illustrate what I take the clue to be like. I suggested earlier that a 
clue is something which is taken in a certain way, and I also said that 
the clue in this instance is to be found in the difference in the use of 
two such sentences as ““The envelope is rectangular” and “The en- 
velope looks like a rhombus.” It is now the latter of these two sentences 
which when taken in a certain way is the clue. This sentence when 
interpreted by analogy with another sentence which is very much like 
it, will lead straight to the conception of the sense-datum as a “thing” 
which intervenes in perception. Consider: If you put on the uniform 
of a policeman, then you will look like a policeman. Someone might 
even mistake you for a policeman and ask you the way to go home. 
And, then, of course, you would explain: “Oh, I’m not a policeman. I 
only look like a policeman. I’m only wearing these clothes.’’ So you 
see, a man may look like a policeman, and an envelope may look like 
a rhombus. And how does a man come to look like a policeman? By 
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wearing a policeman’s clothes. And how does an envelope come to 
look like a rhombus? Well, by wearing, shall we say, the clothes of a 
rhombus? In any case, if in interpreting the sentence “The envelope 
looks like a rhombus” you follow the pattern of “‘He looks like a police- 
man,” then the analogy will require a mask for the envelope. And how 
then could an envelope look like a rhombus? Naturally, by wearing 
the suitable mask. And this then is what it must do since it does look 
like a rhombus. 

I was intent, you will remember, upon trying to understand the 
excitement of Moore’s philosopher in terms of the conceptions of the 
hidden and the discovery of the hidden and the idea of the clue. The 
point of this was to understand also the use of the phrase, “‘the most 
important kinds of things.” So I tried to identify the clue to the hidden 
and the now discovered sense-data, which are among ‘‘the most 
important kinds of things.”” Discovering sense-data is a little like dis- 
covering that what everyone, or “almost everybody,” takes to be a 
forest and a running brook is a theatre set; and wouldn’t that be 
something to write home about? But discovering sense-data is also 
much more like discovering that what everyone,.or “almost every- 
body,” takes to be the solid world, trees rooted in the earth and 
brooks running wet to the river, is an ever-shifting theatre set. And 
wouldn’t that be something to cable home about? No wonder Moore’s 
philosopher is excited. And the clue? It does not consist in anything 
like seams in the wallpaper, distinguished by looking closely. It con- 
sists rather in a peculiarity of certain sentences about what we see. 
Sentences similar to these and under other circumstances have other 
uses. 

Moore also mentions ‘“‘material objects” among the most important 
kinds of things in the universe. It may seem odd that Moore should 
have made a point of this since “almost everybody” would allow this, 
witness Robinson Crusoe and Gulliver. There would be some point 
in this if ‘“‘material objects” also were hidden, and if, accordingly, they 
too had to be discovered. What this suggests is that there is some con- 
siderable ambiguity in the use of the expression “‘material objects,” 
and there certainly is such ambiguity. Moore wrote: ““To begin with, 
then, it seems to me, we certainly believe that there are in the universe 
enormous numbers of material objects of one kind or another.” ‘““We”’ 
is “almost everybody.” I think we can understand this. If Moore, for 
instance, had held up an envelope and asked, “And what’s this?” 
someone in the front row would have responded quite properly, 
“An envelope.” And if he had gone on, smiling, ‘‘And is it a material 
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object?” meanwhile snapping it with a finger, then, if someone had 
responded with, “‘Well, it isn’t smoke. If you stick your finger through 
it, you'll tear it,’ Moore, too, might have regarded that as a good 
answer. 

We can, perhaps, even imagine a situation in a company of “acts of 
consciousness” or “spirits,” in which it would come as a surprise and 
might occasion some excitement to discover that there are material 
objects, in the sense just noticed. Imagine, for this purpose, a small 
company of ghosts on a first visit to hard reality. Ghosts, of course, are 
well acquainted with space, but not with material objects. And now, 
for the first time, they observe human beings. They observe that 
human beings when they come to a tree walk around it. Human beings 
do not walk through walls. They climb over them. Human beings 
when they meet, step aside and pass. Ghosts, on the other hand, mingle 
their substance freely. They pass right through one another, like two 
plumes of smoke, but they are not scattered. “Odd,” said one ghost, 
‘“None of these things are in the same place with another.” ““That’s 
right,” said another. ‘““They seem to be limited to contiguity. That must 
be a great bother, always having to go around.” They noticed that 
human beings and trees and walls cast shadows, just as Dante once 
noticed that those damned souls in hell cast no shadows. “Strange,” 
said the tallest ghost, admiring a shadow. “Like us, positively fas- 
cinating, but always on the ground.” A man passed by carrying a 
sack of potatoes, grunting, his back bent under his load. He walked 
right through one of the ghosts, expecting the ghost to step aside. He . 
blinked and the ghost smiled. They noticed a child bouncing a ball 
against a wall and saw another child bump his head and run home 
crying with his feet on the ground, not skimming. The bouncing ball 
was a wonder to them. 

When the ghosts got home they made their report to all the in- 
habitants of ghost town, and they had one of their writers, one who 
writes for others, keep the record. And for a long time these ghosts 
talked about the unghost objects which they had seen. 

If now Moore had said that “‘almost everybody”? and, perhaps, 
even a few ghosts, believe that there are such things as trees, walls, 
human beings, potatoes, rubber balls, and that among human beings 
these are called material objects and among some ghosts these are 
perhaps called unghost objects, then there would have been no diffi- 
culty about this. Anyone who has tried to walk through somebody or 
who has carried a sack of potatoes or bounced a ball or even held a 
bottle, would recognize immediately what he was talking about. But, 
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in this case, nothing is hidden and there seems no occasion for any 
human being, at least, to claim that he has discovered such things. A 
ghost, as we have seen, might do so, but this involves special cir- 
cumstances. 

In what sense, then, are we to understand “material objects” in the 
required way that they be both hidden and discovered? It is obvious 
that this conception is relative to that of sense-data. We may under- 
stand this in terms of Moore’s question: “‘What exactly is it that happens 
when (as we should say) we see a material object?”” We know what 
happens. A sense-datum intervenes. The eye is represented, in this 
situation, as having something like a mysterious catalytic influence 
upon, let us say, an envelope, so that when the eye is turned upon it, 
the envelope emits something analogous to a smoke screen or better, 
camouflage, a camouflage so well adapted to deception, were this the 
purpose, that most people never do catch on. In any case the “‘material 
object”” due to what happens whenever we do perceive a “material 
object” is completely covered, hidden, in the dark. Under these 
circumstances what is really amazing is that we should be aware that 
sense-data are hiding something. In this context Moore uses such 
expressions as “an obscure belief,” “‘believe, however, obscurely,” ‘‘in 
this obscure way,” which expressions show how hard it is to conceive 
of man getting a glimpse of what lies behind the sense-datum. 

And now what about the clue? What has led to the discovery of 
what is hidden? We have already noticed the clue which leads to the 
discovery of sense-data, namely, such a sentence as “The envelope 
looks like a rhombus,” and now as the incidence of the expression 
*‘material object”’ is intertwined with that of the expression “‘sense- 
data” so the sentence “The envelope is rectangular’’ is intertwined 
with the sentence “The envelope looks like a rhombus.” As now the 
latter sentence, regarded in a certain way, has led to the discovery of 
sense-data, so the former sentence, regarded in a certain way, as 
contrasted with the looks-like sentence, leads to the discovery of some- 
thing in the dark which has no looks at all. The situation is somewhat as 
follows: If you put on the policeman’s clothes, then, of course you look 
like a policeman. But suppose I want to know who you really are. 
Then you put on a sailor’s clothes, and so you look like a sailor. But, 
of course, you are neither policeman nor sailor. I complain and you 
try on other suits of clothes. Finally you appear before me naked, and 
I am still not satisfied. I say, “That won’t do. Those are the emperor’s 
new clothes and you’re not the emperor.’ Or I say, ““Remove your 
skin. You can’t fool me that way.”” However you appear before me, 
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I complain that I want to see you, and complain too that you are hiding 
from me. Your nonappearance is most phenomenal. 

Is now the excitement of the philosopher in this case also intelligible? 
Well, suppose that you, at a certain stage in your philosophical develop- 
ment, unmindful of Descartes’ instructions to get your feet well-planted 
somewhere before you set out, were now convinced that wherever you 
looked and whatever you heard, wherever and whatever were sense- 
data. You might, of course, have tried to turn the edge of a sense- 
datum, but in that case, there would only be another sense-datum. 
This would be like living in a dream. This would be frightening. And 
now imagine that in the midst of this dream you open your eyes, and 
look about you into the darkness, and find yourself believing “Show- 
ever, obscurely,” but most certainly, that there are material objects; 
would not that be a great relief? Well, this might be what the discovery 
of “‘material objects” is like. Of course, the philosopher does not 
discover this by anything like waking from a dream. The clue does not 
consist in the perceived darkness into which one peers between dreams. 
It consists rather in a peculiarity of sentences of a certain kind. I 
have tried to indicate what that is. 

I have noticed now two cases of the hidden and the nature of the 
clue in each case. The first is that of sense-data, and the clue is such a 
sentence as ““The envelope looks like a rhombus.” The second is that 
of the “material object,” and the clue is such a sentence as ‘The 
envelope is rectangular.” I have also tried to indicate what it is that 
makes of such sentences clues. They must be taken in a certain way, 
interpreted, that is, in terms of the use of certain other sentences which 
are like them. In this way such sentences serve as chinks through 
which, as it were, one peers into the darkness, fascinated by the flicker- 
ings in that darkness, lights which enter through the chink one peers 
through, and from that side. 

Now I should like to consider “universals.”” Universals are also 
among ‘“‘the most important kinds of things in the universe.” And are 
universals also hidden? Of course. Most people have never heard of 
them. And many people who are told about them and who are directed 
to discover them, never do discover them. Those, relatively few, who 
have discovered them have, however, established a definite technique 
for their discernment, and it is to this technique that we must attend 
in order to understand this discovery. In this case we begin, however, 
not with sentences, but with certain individual words. Words are the 
clue, and what, of course, is involved here is that they, words, have 
meaning. A word, it must be remembered, is usually, in a certain 
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aspect, either a noise or a trail of ink. And yet such noises and such 
trails of ink have about them an atmosphere of mystery, almost as 
though they bore within them secret recesses of treasure and power. 
They are charmed noises, charmed trails of ink, which lead a borrowed 
life. They are like iron filings which dance and shimmy, at the behest 
of a magnet hidden, removed, invisible. Noises and trails of ink are 
alive, but the source of their life is not within them. It lies, of course, 
in their meanings. I should like to emphasize this point. Considering 
that words are mere noises and mere ink trails on a white surface, is 
not their behavior amazing? Is it not clear that something else moves 
them? They are not self-moving, not animals. 

The question is: What moves them? Consider, as Moore does, the 
word “‘two.”’ This word, in all its variations in all languages, has been 
in the world a long time, and there has been, to use an expression of 
Moore’s, ‘‘an enormous number’ of charmed occurrences of this 
noise, and, of course, of charmings. It was so from the beginning. 
There was the second day, one, two. “And God made two great 
lights.”” ‘And the name of the second river is Gihon,” one, two. And 
some years later: “And of every living thing of all flesh, two of every 
sort, shalt thou bring into the ark.” Two has a long history. And the 
meaning of “two” has been exercising its influence upon noises and 
trails of ink for a long, long, time. One thing is clear, and it shows in 
what I have just noted, and that is, that the meaning of “two,” namely 
two, has played in the background of our times from the beginning. If 
two is created, it must have been created before most things and 
perhaps after one. But most people say that two was not created at all. 
It was before the beginning, that is, before there were any words. 
Naturally this leaves open the question as to how two enlivens “‘two.” 
Some people have spoken of “two” as pregnant, and as wedded to 
two, that is, to its meaning. Some people have spoken of words as 
inspired, and that suggests two breathing the essence of its substance 
into “‘two.”” But some others who are less given to speculation say that 
the influence is electric and have their hopes set on advances in elec- 
tronic studies for catching quiddity on a wire. 

The point of what I have just written is to bring out that the meaning 
of “‘two” is conceived as a thing, and this thing is intended or looked 
upon as explaining this remarkable difference between noises which are 
meaningless and those which have meaning. I want now to introduce 
a more sober figure which may once more show how the analogy 
through which one attempts to understand meaning leads to the 
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conception of meaning as something hidden. Think of the word “two” 
as bearing in the belly of its “‘o” an arrow pointed in any direction you 
please. It bears such an arrow in every one of its billions of occurrences. 
Obviously, these billions of arrows point in all directions. Now, a 
word, in effect, directs you to its meaning as an arrow directs you to 
the town. So the meaning is something such that if you pursue the 
direction in which the arrow in the belly of the “o” points, you will 
come upon the meaning of the word. But now we meet this puzzling 
situation. The meaning of “‘two” in these billion occurrences is the 
same in all. Moore stresses this point in the following phrases, “‘identi- 
cal,” “identically the same,” “‘same,”’ “identically same.” The arrow, 
accordingly, in the belly of any ‘‘o” of any “‘two,” points at the same 
two, that is, the same meaning as does the arrow in the belly of any 
other “‘o” of any other “two,” rain or shine. But how can a billion 
arrows pointing in all directions all point at the same, identically 
same, thing? The answer is that this is just the sort of thing that two is. 

I have introduced these analogies in order to show how in terms of 
them meaning may be revealed as something hidden. In relation to the 
quivering word, the meaning may be the disapparent father. In relation 
to the word with a referent, the referent is the village over the hill. 
In any case the meaning is regarded, as some people would say, as 
transcendental, over the hill and far away. And now I should like to 
notice the clue. Consider, as an ideal of explanation, the following. 
If someone asks, “‘Who is Elizabeth?” then, if Elizabeth is in sight, and 
you, looking at Elizabeth, say, ““That is Elizabeth,” this explanation 
should be effective. It is simple and easy to understand. There is the 
name “Elizabeth” and there is Elizabeth and you, with your look and 
the formula “That is Elizabeth,” make the connection, lay the name 
on Elizabeth. All this happens in daylight and Elizabeth is in sight. 
Now consider: What is two? That is, what is “two” the name of? If, 
now, two stood in the garden and it was daylight, see how simple this 
would be. You would look at two and say, “That is two.” But two is 
not standing in the garden. If in this situation you ask the question 
**What is two?” so that it now seems, at any rate, that you do not know, 
then though you may at the same time have a vague familiarity with 
two, still, as contrasted with Elizabeth, two is certainly hidden. And 
on the other hand, if in this situation you are asked the question ‘‘What 
is two?” and it now seems to you that you certainly do know what 
two is, then, though you may at the same time suffer from baffling 
unfamiliarity with two, in any case, as contrasted with Elizabeth, two 
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is certainly hidden. In any case, two is hidden. But at the same time 
two is; for otherwise, how should we speak of two bananas, two rivers, 
two days, two mosquitoes? 

Now what precisely is the clue? The clue is such a question as ‘What 
is two?” but it is a clue only as seen through such another question as 
“Who is Elizabeth?” (or ‘“‘What is a chair?”’). There is a form of ex- 
planation which goes with ‘Who is Elizabeth?”’ which one now seeks 
to follow also in explaining ‘‘What is two?” The bafflement which one 
meets in this attempt is explained by the hiddenness of two. Two is 
certainly a baffling kind of Elizabeth. 

And now can you understand a philosopher’s excitement about this? 
It is true, certainly, that there is nothing disquieting about this, as 
there might very well be in the discovery that there are sense-data. 
Nor again is there anything reassuring about this, as one’s disquiet 
about sense-data has already been relieved by the discovery of “‘ma- 
terial objects.” But there is other excitement. Columbus discovered a 
new world, and certainly that was exciting. And so it is with universals, 
‘the world of universals,”’ otherwise hidden in the careless ignorance 
of people who do not notice that a word’s having meaning is like an 
arrow pointing to the village over the hill. Imagine someone, for the 
first time, discovering the sky full of stars. For universals, too, are ‘‘as 
the sand which is upon the sea shore.” The discovery of universals 
has stirred the imagination as no other discovery in philosophy has 
ever done. Silver statuettes shining like stars! 

In these pages I have tried to understand Moore’s philosopher. I 
have tried to do this hoping to see what that “most important and 
interesting thing” is “which philosophers have tried to do.” I wanted 
especially to see how it was “important and interesting,” in order to 
explain some of the excitement that goes into the writing of such a 
book as this. In order to do this I employed the figures of Robinson 
Crusoe and Gulliver. They, too, described, mentioning all sorts of most 
important kinds of things which they had seen. This helped me to see 
both how what Moore did was like what they did, and also how what 
he did was different from what they did. They were all discoverers, 
and they all wrote home about what they had discovered. There were 
“melons and grapes” and “sense-data,” and “‘material objects” and a 
“huge creature,” and “pleasant savannahs and meadows” and “‘uni- 
versals.”” The difference between these different sorts of things immedi- 
ately suggests different means of discovery. Robinson Crusoe and 
Gulliver sailed, landed, and looked. But Moore stayed at home. So 
the question which I attempted also to answer was: How did Moore 
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come upon the discovery of these things? Naturally I have given only a 
sketch of what, I take it, furnished Moore with means of discovery. It 
seemed to me, then, that just as there are chinks in walls and fences 
along which we pass each day and which chinks we miss seeing at all 
unless we look from a certain angle, so too there are chinks in the world, 
sentences, which when we look at them curiously from a certain angle, 
open out upon “most important kinds of things.” I have tried to 
indicate what some of those chinks are. 

In the writing of this paper I have been led especially to notice the 
ideas clustered about the idea of discovery, namely, the ideas of the 
hidden and the clue. In this way I came upon the idea of chinks. Among 
philosophers who have written during the last fifty years, there is none 
in whose writings the chinks are more clearly identified than they are 
in the writings of Moore. Moore has always found light by close scrutiny 
of phrases and sentences. And in telling us of what he saw, he has always 
respected fastidiously the confines of the chink. It may well be that 
Moore has in this way brought out into the open what philosophers 
have always tried to do, generally, of course, with more abandon, with- 
out Moore’s severity, stretching the chink. All this has been very 
important in preparation for the question: But are phrases and sen- 
tences chinks? We can be grateful to Moore for our re-examination of 
this conception which, as I take it, Moore has employed with such 
uncommon skill and patience. 

O. K. BOUWSMA 
University of Nebraska 
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ARISTOTLE’S SEA FIGHT AND 
THREE-VALUED LOGIC 


VERY LoGic—even that of Wittgenstein and the Oxford group 

which survives him, and that of the Vienna Circle with its prolific 
American progeny—has its “metaphysic,” in the nonderogatory sense 
of conveying information about the nature of a universe. My purpose 
in this paper will be merely to illustrate this contention by chasing some 
ontological implications of the principle of excluded middle, especially 
in the wake of reiterated rumors that “‘many-valued logics” invalidate 
that law. In particular, I will be concerned with its applications to 
propositions about future contingent events, such as “There will be a 
sea fight tomorrow.” 

Certainly the most formidable threat to the law of excluded middle 
in recent times came with the development of many-valued logics, 
and notably with Lukasiewicz’s three-valued system. Charles Baylis 
gave voice to the popular defense when he argued that the existence 
of many-valued logics is quite irrelevant to the principle of excluded 
middle, on the grounds that such systems are uninterpreted schemas 
which do not even pretend to accord with the usual meanings of 
“true,” “false,” and “not” as they occur in the various formulations 
of the principle. But apparently Lukasiewicz’s three-valued system 
was not originally devised as a mere uninterpreted schema: Rather it 
was evolved against the background of the discussion in De Inter- 
pretatione concerning the application ofthe principle to future 
contingents. Of the possible truth-values in three-valued logic, 
truth is usually symbolised by “‘1,” falsehood by “‘o,” and the third 
neutral truth-value by “3” (suggesting that somehow neutrality is 
intermediate between the other two). This application of three-valued 
logic to Aristotle’s discussion has recently been reaffirmed by Professor 
A. N. Prior;? but the metaphysical doctrines involved are not those 
usually presupposed by modern logicians. 

The criteria for determining the truth-value of propositions within 
the ordinary two-valued calculus are carried over, as far as is prac- 
ticable, into the three-valued system. Thus the three-valued Np 
resembles the two-valued Not-p in being true if and only if # is false, 





1C. A. Baylis, “Are Some Propositions neither True nor False?” Philosophy 
of Science, III (1936), 157. 

2 A. N. Prior, “Three-valued Logic and Future Contingents,” Philosophical 
Quarterly, III (1953), 317. 
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and false if and only if / is true, so that when # is neither true nor 
false, but somewhere in between, Np also is intermediate between 
truth and falsehood: 


NV 
I 
2 
o 





Again, the matrix Ag (“Either p or q’’), like its two-valued counter- 
part, is true if and only if at least one alternant is true, and false if 
and only if both alternants are false. In all other cases it has the third 
truth-value: 


A 





This modeling of three-valued matrices on their two-valued counter- 
parts has the important consequence that all the laws in Lukasiewicz’s 
system (such as CCpqCCqrCpr, i.e., “If p implies q, then if g implies r, 
p implies 7’) appear to be contained within the ordinary two-valued 
calculus. It would be a mistake, however, to think of three-valued 
logic as a mere segment of two-valued logic, because in the construction 
of this system the meanings of truth-value words have been modified. 
Thus “Either p or qg’”’ (Apgq) is no longer definable as “‘If not-p then q’’ 
(CNpq), but is rather defined by “If » implies g, then q’’ (CCpqq). This 
is also illustrated by the fact that accepted features of two-valued logics 
such as the principle of excluded middle, disappear in Lukasiewicz’, 
system (for when # is neutral, neither alternant in the matrix “Either 
p or Np” is ever true, i.e., when p = 3, ApNp = A}N¥ = AZZ = 3)? 

We might represent the divergence between Lukasiewicz’s position 
and the ordinary two-valued calculus by supposing a line of deter- 
minate length to represent the complete range of truth-possibilities. 
Let the range of the individual kinds of truth-value for the two-valued 





’ An amplification of the points raised in this paragraph, together with a 
fuller account of the Polish symbolism used here, is contained in Prior, op. cit. 
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calculus be represented above the line, and those for Lukasiewicz’s 
three-valued calculus below the line: 





It becomes diagrammatically apparent that the introduction of ‘‘}” 
has to some extent modified the significance of both “1”? and “‘o.” 
The Harvard logician, Professor Donald Williams, supports this con- 
clusion concerning the truth-values in Lukasiewicz’s system. ‘“Lukasie- 
wicz,”’ he writes, “‘seems to have believed at one time that we should 
abandon the ordinary meanings of ‘true,’ ‘false’ and ‘not’ in favour of 
something which does fit his three-valued logic, but he did this because 
he thought he had independent arguments, essentially Aristotle’s, 
against the admission of truth about the future.” 4 

Nevertheless, when Aristotle discussed the application of the principle 
of excluded middle to contingent propositions about the future, I do 
not think he was suggesting that the usual meanings of “‘true,”’ “‘false,”’ 
and “not” should be modified in any way (nor, indeed, that the law 
of excluded middle, when formulated in a certain way, is subject to 
any exceptions at all). Aristotle’s problem is that if “it is an irre- 
fragable law that of every pair of contradictory propositions . . . one 
must be true and the other false,” then “all that is or takes place is 
the outcome of necessity” (18b 26). But determinism he could not 
accept, because there are real alternatives concerning the future, 
events which have a “potentiality in either direction” (19a 10). If this 
were not so, “there would be no need to deliberate or to take trouble, 
on the supposition that if we were to adopt a certain course, a certain 
result would follow, while, if we did not, the result would not follow” 
(18b 32). Instead of abandoning the law, however, he attempted so to 
formulate it that its application to the future is consonant with his 
view that some future events are not predetermined. Accordingly he 
concluded that “‘everything must either be or not be, whether in the 
present or in the future, but it is not always possible to distinguish and 
state determinately which of these alternatives must necessarily come 
about” (19a 27). By way of illustration, “a sea fight must either 
take place tomorrow or not, but it is not necessary that it should take 





*D. C. Williams, “The Sea Fight Tomorrow,” Structure, Method and Mean- 
ing, ed. by P. Henle et al. (New York, 1951), p. 285. 

5 De Interpretatione, ch. ix. All quotations are from the Oxford translation, 
ed. by Sir David Ross. 
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place tomorrow, neither is it necessary that it should not take place, 
yet it is necessary that it either should or should not take place to- 
morrow” (1ga 30). 

Professor Williams dismisses this argument as “‘an instructive tissue 
of error,” admonishing that “‘there is no such status as is-or-is-not, all 
of a chunk, and the whole point of the law of excluded middle is to 
demolish just that pretension.” ® For him, the fallacy lies in the equa- 
tion of Jt is necessary that either there is a sea fight tomorrow or there is not a 
sea fight tomorrow (symbolized LApNp) with Either it is necessary that there 
is a sea fight tomorrow or it is necessary that there is not a sea fight tomorrow 
(symbolized, in accordance with Professor Williams’ interpretation, 
as ALpL.Np). Similarly Williams claims that Aristotle equates Jt is 
necessary that uf there isa sea fight tomorrow, there 1s a sea fight tomorrow 
(symbolized LCpp) with If there is a sea fight tomorrow, it is necessary that 
there is a sea fight tomorrow (symbolized CpLp).’ On this fallacy, however, 
Aristotle could scarcely be more explicit: ““There is a difference be- 
tween saying that that which is, when it is, must needs be, and simply 
saying that all that is must needs be . . .” (19a 25). 

This latter fallacy creeps into Professor Linsky’s recent note on the 
subject; and in this case we have a clear indication of why it has been 
foisted upon the author of De Interpretatione. In Professor Linsky’s 
opinion, “‘Aristotle’s reason for abandoning the law of excluded middle 
as regards propositions about the future seems to be connected with 
his acceptance of the following modal principle: Every true proposition 
is necessarily true. He gives the example, ‘Thus, if it is true to say thata 
thing is white, it must necessarily be white; if the reverse proposition is 
true, it will of necessity not be white’ (18b 1).”’ ® 

But confusion runs riot when a text is examined piecemeal in such a 
way that one loses the pattern of the argument. Aristotle has not 
committed himself to this position, for this is but one of those “awkward 
results” (18b 26) which follow if the principle of excluded middle is 
an irrefragable law, i.e., if all propositions are either true or false 
(18a 34). It is in the context of considering what would be involved if 
the principle were applied to future propositions in such a way that 
their truth or falsity was considered already definite that Aristotle 
remarks, ‘‘Now if this be so, nothing is or takes place fortuitously, 
either in the present or the future, and there are no real alternatives; 
everything takes place of necessity and is fixed” (18b 5). Yet he has 
prefaced the whole discussion of the awkward cases which would 





® Op. cit., p. 290. 7 Op. cit., p. 293. 
8 L. Linsky, “ Professor Donald Williams on Aristotle,” Philosophical Review, 
LXIII (1954), 250. 
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arise if the principle is an irrefragable law (18a 34—19a 5) with the 
proviso: “‘When the subject, however, is individual, and that which is 
predicated of it relates to the future, the case is altered’”’ (18a 33). 

If this reading exonerates Aristotle of the fatalist fallacy of equating 
LCpp (which is true) with CpLp (which is false), what can be said about 
the parallel charge that he equates LAPpNp with ALPLNp? The solution 
he gives to the dilemma of the sea fight is, “One of the two propositions 
in such instances must be true and the other false, but we cannot say 
determinately that this or that is false, but must leave the alternative 
undecided. One may indeed be more likely to be true than the other, 
but it cannot be either actually true or actually false’? (19a 36). Now, 
Professor Williams has commented in retrospect upon his own dis- 
cussion of this passage: 


Aristotle, it seemed to me, maintained that although a principle of logic or 
ontology, like the law of excluded middle, or a whole instance of it—like 
‘Either there is a sea fight tomorrow or there is not’—is true and necessarily 
true, even about the future, nevertheless a simpler, singular or existential, 
proposition like ‘There is a sea fight’ or its contradictory cannot be true about 
the future at all. I objected that this is a downright contradiction, not to be 
saved by the traditional apology that S or not-S can be ‘indeterminately’ true 
while neither S nor not-S is ‘determinately’ true.° 


It is significant that, in presenting his interpretation, Professor 
Williams considered that “to be determinate is merely to exist and be 
definite or completely characterized.”’ © Now, let it be agreed at once 
that if Aristotle has equated LApNp, understood in Williams’ indeter- 
minate way, with ALPLNp, then he is guilty of error—first, because 
these transformations are invalid, and secondly, because it is inconceiv- 
able that any reality should be indeterminate in this sense. 

Perhaps Aristotle committed neither of these howlers. He appears to 
be concerned with several distinct kinds of modality: For instance, the 
difference between saying that that which is must needs be when it is 
and simply saying that all that is must needs be (19a 25) is the dif- 
ference between the irrevocable necessity of what has already happened 
and the causal necessity of that which is predetermined; and there is 





® Williams, “Professor Linsky on Aristotle,” Philosophical Review, LXIII 
(1954), 253. Professor Williams here remarks: “I think, in fact, that the 
doctrinal curve I drew fits the text with, on the whole, the least possible 
discrepancy. I am no great shakes of an exegete, however, and it is enough 
for my modest metaphysical aim that the fallacy I alleged against Aristotle is 
at any rate a common one” (p. 255). A discussion of the fatalist fallacy is con- 
tained in Professor G. Ryle’s Dilemmas (Cambridge, 1954), ch. ii. 

© Williams, “The Sea Fight Tomorrow,” op. cit., p. 293. 
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a world of difference between the two. It may well be that all that these 
two kinds of necessity have in common is the property of “‘not (now) 
being able to be otherwise”—so much so that a person who wants 
to have the past over again is really hankering after a very queer kind 
of future.!' Professor Williams, however, has echoed the tendency 
among modern logicians to play down this attribute of the past: 
‘As for the irrevocability of past time,” he writes, “it seems to be no 
more than the trivial fact that the particular events of 1902, let us 
say, can not also be the events of 1952.” * There is a third kind of 
necessity which concerns us here, called logical (or semantical) necessity. 
If we symbolize this kind of necessity by L, we know that the matrix 
LApNp is true as a whole, even although the truth of the individual 
alternants may be unknown to us or not yet determined; and this 
is simply because there is no need to go beyond the boundaries of the 
matrix in order to grasp its validity. Such matrices are “indeter- 
minately true” in a sense which can be conveyed nowadays by saying 
that propositions of this form are true semantically, i.e., they are 
truisms. On my reading, Aristotle would hold that the principle of 
excluded middle, formulated semantically, is logically necessary in all 
cases, no matter whether the subordinate propositions to which it is 
applied be in the future tense, the present, or the past.'* Nevertheless, 
the necessity of the principle is dependent upon its formulation: 
Obviously the rejected formulation Either it ts necessary that there is a 
sea fight tomorrow or it is necessary that there is not a sea fight tomorrow is 
concerned with predetermined necessity. If we symbolize this causal 
kind of necessity by S, the proposition is of the form ASpSNp. On the 
other hand, in the proposition Jt 1s necessary that either there is a sea fight 
tomorrow or there is not a sea fight tomorrow there is no mention of the 
issue being already decided one way or the other, because here it is 
logical necessity that has been invoked." 





1G. E. Hughes, ‘On Having the Past Over Again” (Victoria University 
College, New Zealand, 1951), p. 17. 

12 Williams, ““The Myth of Passage,” Journal of Philosophy, XLVIII (1951), 
465. 

18 Different kinds of necessity may well coexist within the one proposition. 
For instance, propositions about that which is or has taken place are not only 
semantically either-true-or-false, for the issue is also irrevocably decided 
(whether we know it or not). Again, an irrevocable event may also have been 
causally necessitated. 

4 Here I completely disagree with Professor Linsky, who attributes to 
Aristotle the view that the law in its semantical form is true only in the case 
of propositions about the present and the past. In the relevant passage (18a 
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This interpretation of Aristotle’s discussion acquits him of the 
charge ' that he confused the proposition Either there will or there will 
not be a sea fight tomorrow, taken as a truth-function which is true only if 
one of its components is true, with the proposition Jt will be the case 
tomorrow that either there is a sea fight or there is not, which is not purely 
truth-functional. There is no mention of the latter proposition in 
De Interpretatione. In any case, on my reading Aristotle could have 
regarded each of these propositions as a semantically true judgment 
concerning a future event, differing only in that the latter explicitly 
mentions the fact that the issue will be irrevocably decided on the 
morrow. Apart from the differences between the empirically verifiable 
proposition ““There is a sea fight”” and the mathematical truism ““Two 
plus two equals four,” the proposition Jt wll be the case tomorrow that 
either there is a sea fight or there is not is on a par with Jt will be the case 
tomorrow that two plus two equals four or two plus two does not equal four. 

The conception of truth involved in this interpretation of the 
discussion of the sea fight is thoroughly different from that espoused by 
most modern logicians. Aristotle wished to segregate the class of con- 
tingent propositions in the future tense because they are neutral, not in 
the sense of being intermediate between truth and falsehood, but in the 
sense of not being already predetermined. Thus if (with Professor 
Prior) we assert that Aristotle in effect attributed a third truth-value 
to such propositions, we are using “‘truth-value’’ to apply to that which 
is not yet either true or false, a usage which only seems Pickwickian be- 
cause the tenseless propositions of modern logic have conditioned us to 
think of the truth-value of a proposition as something which cannot 
change in the course of time. Modern logic knows nothing of Aristotle’s 
tensed conception of the proposition, which permits a “‘proposition”’ 
to change not only its truth-value but also its modality with the passage 
of time.'® With these fluctuations, however, Professor Williams has 
no sympathy whatsoever: 





30), with which Aristotle prefaces his whole discussion, it is said that in the 
case of that which is or has taken place (in contrast, of course, with that which 
is going to take place) propositions must be either true or false. So far as I can 
see, Aristotle is not here concerned with the semantical formulation of the law, 
but is merely remarking that propositions about present and past events are 
irrevocably fixed with regard to their truth-value. This reading is supported 
by the fact that it immediately precedes Aristotle’s contention that future 
propositions are not determined in this way, giving point to the remark. It is 
further supported by the fact that the whole discussion of the semantical 
solution occurs at the end of the chapter (19a 22—19b 4), not the beginning. 
1° Prior, in his forthcoming Formal Logic. 16 Cp. Categoriae, 4a 24ff. 
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Even if we adopt the debatable maxim that the more absurd an idea is, the 
less likely it is to have been espoused by Aristotle, the idea which I impute 
would have to go far to vie with what Mr. Linsky imputes, viz., that the 
modality of a proposition, instead of depending on its logical form or other 
intrinsic character, depends upon the date, so that exactly the same proposition, 
which at 11.59 A.M. is contingent, at noon is necessary." 


There seems here to be a tacit assumption that propositions can have 
only one kind of modality. But if, as I have suggested, a modal word 
like “necessary” has several distinct uses which bear no more than a 
family resemblance to each other, then it is dangerous to talk about 
the modality of a proposition without specifying the use in question, 
especially as different members of this family have the habit of turning 
up together. 

The contrast between those who, working with the tenseless calculi 
of modern logic, have conceived the neutral truth-value as inter- 
mediate between truth and falsity, and on the other hand those for 
whom neutral propositions are not yet either true or false, becomes 
apparent the moment we compare a diagrammatic representation of 
Aristotle’s position with the one already suggested for Lukasiewicz. This 
diagram must be particularly constructed to accommodate Aristotle’s 
conviction that not all future events are predetermined. Let a line of 
determinate length represent the complete range of truth-possibilities 
which are either semantically true or already determined. Let a 
dotted extension of the line signify those propositions about future 
contingencies which are not yet either true or false. As before, the individ- 
ual kinds of truth-value for ordinary two-valued logic are represented 
above the line. Aristotle’s temporal truth-values are represented below 
the line. Let Azs neutral propositions be symbolized by “‘N”’ instead of 
by “3”: 





In other words, on these assumptions the accepted two-valued truth- 
values attach to the same range of propositions as Aristotle’s temporal 
truth and falsehood. Because the divergence between these two dia- 
grams reflects, to a limited extent, the divergence between the meta- 
physical presuppositions of modern logic and those of Aristotle, one 
might query the whole propriety of using the terminology of the one 
in the context of the other. 





1 Williams, “Professor Linsky on Aristotle,” op. cit., p. 255. 
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Some of the issues involved here can be succinctly presented by 
means of the following inconsistent triad: 

(1) The adoption of a logic admitting propositions neither true nor 

false is not warranted. 

(2) Belief in free will is warranted. 

(3) Belief in free will entails the adoption of a logic admitting 

propositions neither true nor false. 

Professor Prior, using “proposition” in the tensed Aristotelian sense, 
is able to accept (2) and (3) and deny (1). It is difficult to see how the 
position represented by the syllogism ‘‘(1) and (2), therefore not (3)” 
could be maintained without denying that statements expressing 
future contingencies are genuine propositions (in cither sense). An 
alternative to Professor Prior’s standpoint is represented by the accept- 
ance of (1) and (3) and the denial of (2), using “‘proposition’”’ in the 
contemporary tenseless sense; and indeed this is the position one would 
like to attribute to Professor Williams, despite his contention that the 
determinist issue is not involved." 

Professor Williams finds support for his own metaphysic that facts 
are laid up eternally in the dimensions of space and time ® by quoting 
the contemporary view concerning the eternity of truth as Quine 
expresses it “with no metaphysical prepossessions” (the phrase is 
Williams’). “‘Logical analysis,” writes Quine, “‘is facilitated by re- 
quiring . . . that each statement be true once and for all or false once 
and for all, independently of time. This can be effected by rendering 
verbs tenseless and then resorting to explicit chronological descriptions 
when need arises for distinctions of time.” *° 

This technique, stemming as it does from Russell and Moore, is to 
the effect that if occasion arises to analyze “Brutus killed Caesar’ the 
analysans will be something like: “‘For some ¢, Brutus kills Caesar at ¢, 
and ¢ is before now.”’ There can be no doubt, however, that this 
technique has been used to fulfil quite different functions. For example, 
in analysis we may be concerned with translating the original proposi- 
tion into “strict logical form” (whatever that may be) in order to 
“picture” the fact to which it refers; and in such translation the aim is 
to retain everything contained in the original. Alternatively, the 
analysans may be merely designed to bring out those aspects of the 
analysandum which are relevant to the discussion. In both cases, 
however, logicians have been adamant in their contention that because 





18 Williams, ““The Myth of Passage,” of. cit., p. 470. 
19 Williams, “‘The Sea Fight Tomorrow,” op. cit., p. 282. 
2 W. V. Quine, Elementary Logic (Boston, 1941), p. 6. 
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the verb has been put into the so-called tenseless present, and the 
temporal reference made explicit by means of the date along with an 
adverbial phrase (“‘before now’’), therefore the proposition is either 
true or false for all time. 

But the truth of propositions like “‘Brutus killed Caesar” and ‘“There 
will be a sea fight tomorrow” depends on whether the state of affairs 
referred to occurs before the utterance of the proposition, contemporary 
with it, or is expected to occur after its utterance. Although we can 
shuffle the temporal reference of the proposition away from the verb 
into some adverbial expression and then express the verb in the non- 
committal present, we cannot in our analysans both eliminate the 
tense of the proposition and at the same time give a synonymous 
rendering of its original meaning. In order to fix the temporal reference, 
however, a mere indication of the calendar date is not enough: We 
must be able to interpret the date ¢, knowing (for instance) whether or 
not it belongs to the past. Clarity can only be achieved by admitting 
in the analysandum some such phrase as “before now” to indicate that 
t is in the past; and far from dispensing with the proposition’s tense, 
this adverbial method is a perfectly legitimate alternative to conveying 
the tense by means of the verb.” 

In introducing this technique, Professor Williams argues that the 
verb usually combines two quite distinct ideas, the timeless logical 
conjoining of the predicate to the subject, and a crude indication of the 
date of the described occurrence, defined in relation to the date of 
utterance.”? Now, if a particular predicate like “. . . killed Caesar’’ is 
timelessly attached to its subject, then the fact that Brutus killed Caesar 
is indeed an eternal fact. Here the interdependence of Professor 
Williams’ logic and metaphysic becomes most apparent. Moreover, the 
date-aspect of the verb is here conceived as a purely secondary matter 
imposed on the proposition by its context. On this theory, even proposi- 





*1 Russell has proclaimed “now” as the proper name of a moment. Pro- 
fessor Duncan Jones has pointed out—in Analysis, x (1949-1950), 22—that if 
this is so the analysis of propositions like “Brutus killed Caesar” conflicts 
with the custom that historians who utter the same sentence on different 
occasions are taken to agree with one another and thus to be asserting the 
same proposition. On this theory, if the analysans is considered to be synony- 
mous with the analysandum, either we must abandon the contemporary use 
of “‘ proposition,” so that “Brutus killed Caesar” will express different propo- 
sitions on each occasion of utterance; or else we must admit that “ Brutus 
killed Caesar” always expresses the same proposition, although its meaning 
changes—and in that case we have a parallel paradox with regard to meanings. 

* Williams, “The Sea Fight Tomorrow,”’ op. cit., p. 287. 
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tions which appear to be directly about dates are really about whether 
or not specified events have certain characteristics. This bifurcation of 
the verb also occurs in a recent statement by Professor Quine: 

The only tenable attitude towards quantifiers and other notations of modern 
logic is to construe them always, in all contexts, as timeless. This does not 
mean that the values of “x” may not themselves be thing-events, four-dimen- 
sional beings in space-time; it means only that the date is to be treated as on 
a par with location, colour, specific gravity etc.—hence not as a qualification 
on “qd,” but merely as one of the sundry attributes of the thing-events which 
are values of “x’’.% 

To take the example Quine discusses, ‘““There was at least one woman 
among the survivors” becomes “‘(@x) (x [is] a woman. x was among the 
survivors),” with tenseless “‘[is]”” and tenseless J. In order to eliminate 
the “‘was” let some constant D (e.g., “the sinking of the Lusitania’) 
represent the event implicit in the missing context. Then, he writes, 
“The whole argument amounts to ‘(Hx) (x [is] a woman. x [is] among 
the survivors of D,’ tenseless throughout.” 

An abundance of “metaphysical prepossessions” lies embedded in 
this account: If for Williams and Quine (in contrast to Aristotle) 
events are spread out eternally in the dimension of time as well as the 
dimensions of space, then there is a sense in which all statements about 
these events are fixed with regard to their truth-value, whether we 
know it or not. But what kind of evidence could ever be produced in 
support of the statement that a proposition about some future event is 
determined in this sense, although nobody happens to know what its 
truth-value is? And how can events be spread out eternally? Of all 
entities, must not these occur in time? But obviously the word “event” 
is being used in some strange metaphysical sense, because if they 
occurred within time, existence would be temporal rather than 
eternal.** An elucidation of the metaphysical entity which is both an 
event and a fact, both temporal and eternal, is needed to justify certain 
aspects of this logic. Finally, is date merely a sundry attribute of the 
values of variables, on a par with color, when the color of an object 
can so often be arranged to suit our fancy, while the tense of a pro- 
position concerning a future event can neither be detached nor altered 


> 

cannon RONALD J. BUTLER 
University of Otago, 
Dunedin, New Kealand 

*% Quine, “Mr. Strawson on Logical Theory,” Mind, LXII (1953), 442. 
That this is the only tenable attitude toward quantifiers, however, is strongly 
contested by Professor Prior. 

47 am assuming, for the nonce, that Professor Williams’ slogan “to be is 
to be an event” has more than a rhetorical intention. 
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A NOTE ON SYMPATHY IN HUME’S 
MORAL THEORY 


EADERS Of Hume’s ethical writings are aware of his continual in- 
R sistence that an action can never be the object of moral approval 
or disapproval. Only the agent’s motive or character can be the object 
of moral valuation.! At the same time, however, Hume also establishes 
a relation between our sympathy with the feelings of pleasure and pain 
which an action, or its motive, produces and our moral sentiments.” 
Here it is not the agent’s motive but its consequences which constitute 
the object of our moral appraisals. There is, then, an ambiguity in 
Hume’s moral theory concerning the proper object of moral approval 
and disapproval. And this ambiguity has been reflected in the history 
of Humean criticism. Hume’s position, it has been equally argued, 
is, on the one hand, that only motives, taken by themselves, have moral 
value * and, on the other hand, that only their consequences are 
valuable.‘ As long as attention is fixed on isolated statements, both 
these interpretations can be sustained. Nevertheless, despite their 
incompatibility, it will be maintained here that both these positions 
are necessary for Hume. The justification for this claim will be seen in 
an examination of the nature and function of sympathy as it first 
appears in the Treatise. 

By “‘sympathy”’ Hume means our capacity “‘to receive by communi- 
cation [the] inclinations and sentiments [of others] however different 
from or contrary to our own.” ® The fact that such sympathy occurs is 
readily observed not only in children but in men who, despite their 
discerning judgment, may find great difficulty in maintaining a 
position in opposition to their friends because of their sympathy with 
them. When we are in the company of persons who are good-humoured, 
we, too, become good-humored; and when we are in the company of a 
sorrowful person, our own disposition is likewise affected. Indeed, 





1A Treatise of Human Nature, ed. by Selby-Bigge (Oxford, 1888), pp. 349, 
411, 47729 575, 584; Enquiry Concerning the Principles of Morals, ed. by Selby- 
Bigge (Oxford, 1894), pp. 173f. 

* Treatise, pp. 577, 579, 586; Enquiry, pp. 221ff. 

3 Cf. C. E. Vaughan, Studies in the History of Political Philosophy (Manchester 
University Press, 1939), pp. 313f., 340f.; and E. A. Shearer, Hume’s Place in 
Ethics (Bryn Mawr, Pa., 1915), pp. 6ff. 

*Cf. T. H. Green, Works, I (London, 1918), p. 368; and I. Hedenius, 
Studies in Hume’s Ethics (Uppsala and Stockholm, 1937), pp. 4311. 

5 Treatise, p. 316. 
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according to Hume, the uniformity to be found among members of the 
same nation is due primarily to sympathy rather than to the influence 
of the climate or soil.® 

Throughout Hume’s account of sympathy two points must be 
particularly noted. First, sympathy itself is not a passion. It is merely 
the conversion of an idea of another’s passion into the passion itself.’ 
It is true that this conversion may evoke certain feelings in the person 
who is sympathetic. Thus the experience of another’s passion may give 
rise to pity or extensive benevolence,® esteem,® and the love of fame.!® 
But these are due to sympathy and not to be identified with it. It is 
merely through the mechanism of sympathy that we are enabled to 
experience the passions of others. Sympathy has no content of its own. 
Second, sympathy is not restricted in its scope. For the most part our 
sympathy is with another’s passions. But these passions are of different 
kinds. They may be inclinations," sentiments or feelings,!? or valua- 
tions.'* Indeed, we may even sympathize with another’s judgments or 
opinions.'* Through sympathy then the contents of “the minds of men 
are mirrors to one another.” 5 

If Hume’s account of the origin of the natural vices and virtues, 
as it appears in the Treatise, is now examined, it will be seen that 
Hume reiterates his earlier position, first stated in his discussion of 
justice,’® that an action considered by itself has no moral worth. It 
derives its moral worth solely from the nature of the motive which 
gives rise to it. And, for Hume a motive, to be the object of appraisal, 
must be a passion which has become a settled principle of action.” 
Thus the motive is the cause; the action the effect.'* In the same 
context he contends that the only way in which approval or disapproval. 
of an agent’s motive or character can be explained is by reconsidering 
“the nature and force of sympathy.” 

In view of Hume’s constant insistence that motive alone determines 
an action’s moral worth, and his allowance that sympathy is not 
restricted to any one type of passion, it might have been expected 
that he would have explained the origin of the moral sentiments by 
reference to a sympathy with the agent’s motive. And this normal ex- 

6 Ibid., pp. 316f. Cf. also the essay “‘Of National Characters.” 

1 Treatise, p. 319. 8 Ibid., p. 369. * Ibid., p. 361. 

 Tbid., p. 316. 1 Tbid., p. 316. 

2 Tbid., pp. 316, 363, 398; Cf. also Enquiry, pp. 221ff. 

13 Treatise, pp. 363, 398, 499. 4 Thid., pp. 316, 365, 592. 

4 Tbid., p. 365. 16 Tbid., p. 477. 

" Cf. ibid., pp. 413ff., 419, 575- 18 Cf. ibid., pp. 404ff. 

19 Tbid., p. 575- 
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pectation is further strengthened by his recapitulation of his previously 
stated position that we may experience the passion of another through 
viewing its effect.?® In the present case the cause would be the passion 
or motive; its effect, the action. 

Yet, as is well known, it is not in our sympathy with the agent’s 
motive that Hume’s explanation of the origin of our moral sentiments 
lies. Rather it is in our sympathy with the feelings of pleasure or pain 
which the motive, or its action, produces in the agent himself or in 
others. Thus the original insistence that only the motive determines 
the moral worth of an action gives way to the view that the consequent 
effects of it do. 

The particular direction which Hume’s explanation takes can be 
understood in terms of the general purpose of his moral theory. Had 
Hume maintained not only that the agent’s motive is the object of 
moral appraisal but also that it is a sympathy with that motive which 
arouses the moral sentiments, he would still have had to give an account 
of the grounds for our evaluation of the motive. Sympathy with 
another’s motive enables us to know, indeed to experience, it but it 
does not tell us whether the motive is morally good or bad. It is not 
enough to know what a person’s motive is; we must also either praise 
or blame it. The question still remains: What explanation can be 


given for the emotional response of approval or disapproval to an 
agent’s motive or impelling passion? 

One possible answer open to Hume would have been to hold that the 
emotional response is primitive or original in its nature. On this 
view, each response to a motive would have to be considered as a 


“cc 


brute, instinctive reaction due to the “primary constitution” of our 
beings.*4 On our experience of another’s benevolence the emotional 
response of approval would be as inexplicable as the emotional response 
of disapproval on the experience of another’s malice. No further 
explanation could be sought for. Such an answer would have been 
contrary to Hume’s explicit purpose of trying to explain the origin of 
the moral sentiments in terms of a few general principles.?? To allow 
that the moral worth of any action could be established by an un- 
accountable emotional reaction to its agent’s motive would be to 
admit that no common ground could be found for the approval or 
disapproval of the multiplicity of motives usually considered as moral 
or immoral. In each case the appraisal of any specific motive would 
have to be accepted as arbitrary. 

Hume, then, seems to have been faced with the problem of explaining 

* Ibid., p. 576. 2 Ibid., p. 473+ * Ibid., pp. 473, 619. 
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how an emotional reaction of approval or disapproval toward a motive 
could be accounted for in terms of some general principle. And a 
sympathy with the pleasurable or painful feelings which the motive, 
or its action, produces provides just the necessary solution. On the 
one hand, sympathy with such feelings does, in terms of Hume’s 
psychological theory, arouse the concern of the observer, does make 
him take an interest in those experiencing these feelings by giving rise 
to the sentiment of extensive benevolence.** On the other hand, a 
sympathy with feelings of pleasure or pain does yield a general prin- 
ciple of explanation. For in terms of it any motive producing pleasure 
will be approved; and one producing pain will be disapproved. All 
other distinctions between such motives may be ignored. 

It may be contended that the above analysis is inadequate. For it is 
applicable only to utilitarian actions, prompted by motives like 
benevolence or prudence, but breaks down once it is noted that, for 
Hume, some motives are appraised without reference to their effects. 
But such a possible objection sustains rather than refutes this inter- 
pretation. For once we inquire into the grounds of their appraisal it 
will be found that it is not the motive or passion itself which arouses 
the moral sentiments. Instead it is the attendant feeling of pleasure 
or pain which the passion possesses that does so. As Hume puts it, 
“Each of the passions and operations of the mind has a particular 
feeling which must be either agreeable or disagreeable.” * It is a 
sympathy with these feelings of pleasure or displeasure, not with the 
specific nature of the passion, as such, which arouses the moral senti- 
ments. Yet such sympathy does not always come into play. A character 
or passion may “produce satisfaction in others by particular original 
principles of human nature, which cannot be accounted for.” ** Here 
we can see that once sympathy with feelings of pleasure and pain is 
precluded Hume must have recourse to inexplicable emotional re- 
actions to account for our appraisal. 

To sum up: Hume begins his account of the origin of the moral 
sentiments by insisting that only motives can be their proper objects. 
But a sympathy with the motive itself cannot provide an attitude of 
favor or disfavor, of approval or disapproval, toward the motive. 
As Hume himself argues, the realm of fact and the realm of value are 
distinct. Sympathy with another’s motive yields only a matter of fact. 
In this case it happens to be a psychical rather than a physical fact. 
What is still wanted is a specific attitude toward this psychical fact, 





% Ibid., p. 579; cf. also Enquiry, pp. 2311. *4 Treatise, p. 590. 
% Tbid., p. 590; Cf. also Enquiry, pp. 262, 267. 
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the agent’s motive. An appeal to some original response to each 
individual motive is precluded. For this would undermine Hume’s 
aim of finding some general ‘principle to explain approval or disap- 
proval of any motive. Consequently, the object of sympathy which 
arouses the moral sentiments cannot be the motive considered by itself. 
It can only be the feelings of pleasure or pain which the motive, or its 
act, has or produces either for the agent himself or others. If this 
account is accepted, we can perceive the underlying reason for Hume’s 
having held that sympathy with the feelings of others evokes our moral 
sentiments even though he also claimed that the only proper object of 
these sentiments is the motive itself. 
BERNARD WAND 

Princeton University 
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THE ELEVENTH INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS 
OF PHILOSOPHY’? 


N ANTHILL, although utter confusion to an outside observer, is, one 
hopes, a fine example of co-operation between its inhabitants. A 
international congress of philosophy is utter confusion not only to an 
outside observer; but each philosopher ant in turn is convinced that 
the activities of all the other philosopher ants are meaningless. If the 
Lord could make rhyme and reason out of the Brussels Congress, he 
would indeed be of infinite intelligence. I shall not try. What I shall 
do is this. First, I would like to make a few suggestions which may lead 
to a less confusing setup the next time such a congress convenes (1957, 
Italy). Secondly, I shall screen the fourteen volumes of the Proceedings 
in an attempt to make the work easier for those who wish to become 
familiar with the worth-while contributions. Finally, I shall plead a 
cause which I fear is lost in advance. 


I 


(A) The social and cultural opportunities of an international 
congress of philosophy are certainly important. So are those of tax 
deduction. And the participants avail themselves of these opportunities 
with eagerness. Yet the main philosophical opportunity offered by 
such a congress remains unduly neglected. I mean the opportunity of 
becoming acquainted with philosophies different from those of one’s 
own national traditions and fashions. This disturbing lack of com- 
munication is not due to a difference of tongues. Even if there were 
only one official language, mutual ignorance and contempt would still 
prevail, existentialists flocking around existentialists and empiricists 
around empiricists. 

This tribal tendency is so natural that some artificial means have 
to be found to moderate it. My first suggestion is, then, that the 
organizers of the next international congress of philosophy select 
carefully a few definite topics which are of interest to schools of very 
different commitments and at least two years in advance invite repre- 
sentatives of these schools to submit papers for a discussion of the topics 





1 Proceedings of the XIth International Congress of Philosophy, vols. I-XIV (Am- 
sterdam, 1953). 
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selected. These contributions should be co-ordinated and symposia 
arranged for in which there is enough time for a real thrashing-out of 
the controversy. 

In order to make such discussions successful, a great amount of 
work and judgment has to go into their preparation. Topics to be 
selected must be definite enough not to lend themselves to talk about 
philosophy, but to talk in philosophy. The selection of the participants 
is even more difficult. For the big names in philosophy are not necessar- 
ily beyond arranging a set of platitudes and trivialities for such and 
similar occasions. 

(B) The number of papers printed for the Brussels Congress was 
as high as their quality was, on the whole, low. The majority of essays 
would never have been accepted for any of our regional association 
meetings, let alone for publication in our periodicals. Apparently, 
any paper submitted which was not downright silly was accepted, and 
even a few downright silly ones. I suggest, therefore, that the papers 
be given a more careful screening. A first selection should be made by 
the national philosophical associations, and only papers which have 
passed this test should then be considered by a committee of the 
International Congress. 

I see two dangers in this proposal. First, the committee of a national 
association will consist of professors of philosophy and professors are 
likely to exclude papers which are not expressed in professorial jargon. 
Secondly, such a national committee will often be prejudiced in favor 
of a school currently fashionable in that nation. A German committee 
might refuse to accept any paper that does not mention “the ontological 
difference”; an English committee, any paper that does not rely on 
“ordinary usage”; or an Italian committee, any paper that does not 
invoke “‘lo spirito.”” However, it should not be too difficult to find ways 
to avoid buying homogeneity of quality at the price of homogeneity 
of content and style. 

(C) Cranks, exhibitionists, odd females, and black-frocked dogma- 
tists are, I suppose, a curse on any congress; but I have never seen 
more and worse examples of these groups than at Brussels. The enthus- 
iasm they have for their caprices, their own persons, their intuitions, 
and their truths easily overcomes the inhibitions which would keep a 
reasonable man from speaking up. The effect is that the discussions 
are usurped by members of these groups. Perhaps the only way to 
prevent this from happening again is to grant active membership in 
the Congress only to members of professional philosophical organiza- 
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tions and to such nonmembers as have letters of recommendation by at 
least two members. This will in no way exclude all misfits, but it will 
reduce their number. 


Il 


The Proceedings fill fourteen volumes (approximately five hundred 
papers). For the convenience of the reader I shall take up the volumes 
in numerical order. 

I am not able to report on papers written in Spanish. Yet even the 
thirdhand acquaintance I have with Spanish permits me to state that 
many contributions coming from Spain and South America are very 
much in the throes of Being and particularly Nothing. 

There are a few authors (ten, including East Germans) from behind 
the Iron Curtain; none, though, from Russia. They sounded to me less 
dogmatically Marxist than some of their western colleagues. One of the 
Iron Curtain men had the courage to write in English, the others 
preferred French and German. None of them appeared in Brussels. 
I trust that they are still alive. 

A very small number of contributions came from Japanese and 
Indian philosophers. The Near-East is represented by Israel and 
Turkey; and Africa only by the French empire. The great bulk of 
communications are Italian (83), French (78), Benelux (58), German 
(55), American (50), and British (39). 

The really big names are absent. No Russell, no Moore, no Carnap. 
Neither Jaspers, Heidegger, nor Sartre. No Maritain, but a rather 
weak Gilson. A congress, then, of minor luminaries down to complete 
obscurities. To put the matter more flatteringly, a congress of those 
who may become famous in the future. 

Vol. I. Theory of Philosophy. Pp. 167. To talk about philosophy instead 
of doing it is at once a symptom of the purposelessness of contemporary 
philosophy and a temptation to every philosopher. It is a symptom 
because it indicates that contemporary philosophy has little else to 
talk about but itself. And it is a temptation because of the ease with 
which it permits the construction of magnificent but empty panoramas 
of what philosophers have been doing and of equally magnificent but 
empty programs of what they should be doing. 

All fourteen volumes abound with talk about philosophy and 
particularly with marvelous programs. Only the first volume makes it 
its proper subject. It is interesting that there is only one contribution 
in it from the Anglo-American sphere, and this is the one contribution 
which tackles a definite problem in a rather technical way. The 
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problem is whether or not philosophical propositions are characterized 
by self-reference. As I understand nothing about the subject I had 
better not talk about it. (This is a self-referential note.) And it is 
equally interesting that more Italians have succumbed to the temptation 
than any other nationals. The soundest of the Italian contributions 
seems to be that of P. Filiasi-Carcano. He is a rather rare specimen of a 
continental philosopher familiar with recent Anglo-American tenden- 
cies. His article shows him struggling with the schizophrenic situation of 
contemporary philosophy in order to gain a clear conception of phil- 
osophy’s tasks. The Belgian André Hayen, in a rather original “declar- 
ation of'intention” for Catholic philosophy, makes use of phenomeno- 
logical, existentialist, and Blondelian ideas. The one philosophy com- 
pletely ignored by him is modern empiricism in any of its forms. Like 
so many others in this volume, J. P. A. Mekkes takes his departure 
from the anarchy of philosophical systems. After a strange zigzag route 
he arrives at the conclusion that the autonomy of reason is a pure 
postulate, “a prendre ou a latsser, mais jamais démontrable.”” However, when 
he proceeds beyond this metarational decision to “‘the heart of man” 
(p. 31) I fear that he is seduced by existentialism into a spurious 
psychology. Peter von Hardenberg is a deplorable young German who 
wants “to be taken tenderly by the hand to be led into the sublime 
realm of the spirit’’ (cf. p. 149). He cries out in pseudoromantic pain 
because he is not being told what the meaning of man is. I mention 
him because here is an example of sheer emotionalism unrelieved by 
intelligence and self-discipline, waiting for the great Father whose 
authority and commands will put some semblance of content into the 
vaporous emptiness of his mind. Frightening! The rest of the papers in 
this volume, some of them by well-known men, I found to be without 
particular interest. Trying to tell us what philosophy is, they yet lack 
awareness of the logical peculiarities belonging to questions of the 
““What-is?” type. 

Vol. II. Epistemology. Pp. 248. Among the Catholic contributors to 
this volume, Louvain’s G. Isaye is easily the most interesting. His 
struggle with Logical Positivism is a scene of that fascinating spectacle: 
Catholic tradition and dogma trying to assimilate the tendencies, 
trials, and results of modern thought. Unfortunately, this process of 
assimilation is more successful with respect to existentialism than with 
respect to empiricism and science. R. Verneaux, of Paris, making use 
of Kant and Husser] while criticizing Hegel and Heidegger, investigates 
with welcome sobriety how “the world” is given in our experience. 
And another Parisian, Lucien Goldman, gives a very compact presenta- 
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tion of logico-mathematical thought, natural science, sociohistorical 
knowledge, and their interrelations. His attempt to establish definite 
distinctions leads him, I believe, to make the border lines appear more 
clear cut than they are. In any case, here is another symptom of the 
Cartesian spirit’s survival of the existentialist tide. By confronting 
Husserl with Piaget, A. Gurwitsch throws new light on some important 
phenomenological distinctions between formalization and generaliza- 
tion. Altogether, Piaget’s shadow falls sharply across the epistemologi- 
cal terrain covered by continentals. Anglo-American epistemologists 
do not seem to have discovered him yet. Arturo Conte can be read with 
profit as a typical example of those charming dilettanti who combine a 
complete lack of thoroughness and precision with a very personal 
perspective and a loquaciousness at times rising to eloquence. H. 
Blumenberg, Kiel, constructs the stages through which man’s under- 
standing of himself and his world has gone since Plato. The internal 
**necessity”’ of this scheme should make one suspicious. Unknowingly, 
Blumenberg is giving an example of the results of his, or rather Sartre’s, 
assertion that “man is nothing but what he makes himself”: history 
shows meaning by being made meaningful in and through the work 
of interpreting it. However, I would think that these interpretations 
belong to poetry rather than philosophy as long as criteria of truth 
have not been established for them. 

Of the articles written in English, mention should be made of H. L. 
Searles’s ““The Revolt against Epistemology.”” W. Mays puts in clear 
relief some aspects of Whitehead’s theory of perception by showing 
Broad’s misinterpretation of them. How fatal the basic decisions are 
which establish a philosophical tradition can be. seen from Karl 
Britton’s fine article on “The Physical Object and its Appearances.” 
Britton is still fighting the basic presumptions of Berkeley’s and Hume’s 
analysis of knowledge. He shows the kind of problem Berkeley’s 
epistemology engenders—how to account for the sameness of the 
physical object over and against the manifold of its appearances—but 
he does not recognize that the artificiality of this problem is due to the 
unscientific conception of an abstract, worldless subject. Britton’s 
short remarks about how to analyze the perception of a physical object 
without falling into Berkeley’s errors seem to have been elaborated 
systematically by Husserl quite a few decades ago; one of many ex- 
amples of the deafness philosophers of one tradition have for those of 
another. 

Vol. III. Metaphysics and Ontology. Pp. 199. The title of the volume is 
rather strange, being somewhat like that of a treatise on human beings 
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and Englishmen which a friend of mine once wanted to write. Aren’t 
Englishmen human beings, after all, and isn’t ontology metaphysics, 
namely, general metaphysics in distinction from the three special 
metaphysics? The content of the volume is not strange, though. As one 
would expect, many of the contributions are about metaphysics and 
not in metaphysics, and the authors are either existentialists or Catholics 
or both. A typical existentialist contribution is that of Ludwig Land- 
grebe, who constructs a rather Heideggerian history of the meaning of 
“being” through Greek, Roman, and Christian stages ‘-ading to 
das Ding: *“‘a possession in which we own nothing but ourselves, a 
world . . . which has become empty, foreign and ghastly (unheimlich)” 
(pp. 148f.). Cl. Schoonbrood seems to me to give the most substantial 
of the Catholic contributions in an article (written in French) on Being 
and Judgment; while the paper of Johannes B. Lotz, from a Jesuit 
College in Bavaria, shows a very characteristic existentialist (sub-) 
version of Catholicism. This is indeed so interesting a philosophical 
caricature of both Catholicism and existentialism that anybody inter- 
ested in the state of continental philosophy should read it carefully. 
(Cf. Max Rieser’s review in the Journal of Philosophy, vol. LI, no. 3.) 
The one great surprise of this volume on metaphysics is that the 
enfant terrible of English positivism, A. J. Ayer, is represented in it. 
His paper is on “The Identity of Indiscernibles.”” Continuing in the 
rather tortuous vein of his article on “Individuals” (Mind, vol.. LXI, 
no. 244), he takes up Max Black’s brilliant dialogue on “‘The Identity 
of Indiscernibles” (Mind, vol. LXI, no. 242), which principle he is still 
inclined to hold as necessarily true. “It may be that I am unduly 
suspicious of the category of substance, but I still cannot see how assert- 
ing that an individual exists can be to assert anything more than that 
some predicate, or set of predicates, is instantiated” (p. 129). 

Vol. IV. Experience and Metaphysics. Pp. 152. The problems one would 
hope to find discussed in a volume of this title concern the knowledge 
claim of metaphysics, the possibilities of justifying these claims, what 
the experiences are, if any, which motivate metaphysical questions 
or justify their answers. Though these problems are touched on, none 
of ‘them is dealt with satisfactorily. There are a few skeptical voices 
(J. Clay, M. Gentile). They are completely lost in the united thunder 
of dogma and emotion, of Catholicism and existentialism. Gilson asserts 
that “‘as science, metaphysics rests on the intellectual intuition of the 
principles and on the direct view of their truth” (p. 7). And Weis- 
chedel romanticizes the “authentic quake” (Erschuetterung) in which 
“the possibility of Nothing” is experienced (p. 129). However, Berg- 
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sonian and Husserlian brands of intuitionism do not seem to be repre- 
sented at all. The kind of empirical metaphysics popular in England 
and the United States is also absent; I mean the metaphysics which 
tries to synthesize scientific theories into a cosmology of sorts—a 
theory of emergent evolution, for instance—and to develop a system of 
categories on the basis of and for the sciences (Whitehead). A relief 
from the witches’ brew of intellectual intuition and emotional quake is 
N. Abbagnano’s article, for here is a leader of Italian existentialism 
who, it seems, is sobering up. On the whole, however, the volume 
llumines the ever closer convergence of religious dogmatism and 
philosophical reaction. The reader should compare the article of A. 
de Koninck with those of A. Guggenberger and W. Weischedel, par- 
iticularly with regard to “the experience of Being.” Yet, while respect 
for reason and logic belongs to the Thomistic tradition of De Koninck, 
contempt for them is the characteristic of these German romanticists 
in whom the foggy rhetoric of das Erlebnis obscures the last gleam of 
sobriety. Poor Germany! The light of reason has a hard time in re- 
appearing there. 

Vol. V. Logic. Pp. 226. Contributions to this volume have been 
arranged in the following, somewhat overlapping, order: Logic, 
Formal Logic, Theory of Proof, Semantics and Philosophical Analysis, 
Philosophy of Mathematics. There are many highly compressed and 
technical summaries among the papers in all these sections, and it will 
be well-nigh impossible to summarize these summaries. (Cf. Vol. XIV, 
a supplementary volume heavy with papers in formal logic.) I was 
astonished by the number of crackpots and nincompoops who have 
been able to infiltrate the forbidding phalanx of logicians and analysts. 

In the logic section, Stephen Toulmin argues against Carnap that 
formalized logic, having rightly abandoned the psychological study 
of inference processes, has wrongly relinquished the critique of inference 
procedures. Without such a critique of inference procedures, logic 
ceases to be logic, as theoretical physics would no longer be physics if 
it detached itself from experience. He illustrates his point by reference 
to three interrelated problems: the logical status of laws of nature, the 
relation between major premises and rules of inference, the distinction 
between deduction and induction. In the same section, two Finns, 
U. Saarnio and R. Kauppi, write on “Der Teil und die Gesamtheit” 
and “Uber den Begriff des Merkmalraumes.” 

The following section on formal logic is distinguished by Von 
Wright’s outline of a new system of modal logic which employs the 
concept of relative modality; and by E. W. Beth’s article on the 
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description of certain models of formal systems. The theory of proof 
section contains two stimulating articles by Mario Dal Pra and Guido 
Morpurgo-Tagliabue. That of the latter, particularly, is full of in- 
teresting ideas. So is Andrea Galimberti’s “‘Linguistic Analysis of 
Representation.”’ It has, however, nothing to do with linguistic analysis 
as understood in England and the United States. This Anglo-American 
analysis, both Carnapian and Wittgensteinian, is represented more 
by attacks against it than examples of its work. It is symptomatic 
that some of the attacks are themselves analytical in style. S. Korner 
(Bristol), for instance, tries to show that analysis is not an autonomous 
philosophical procedure; by which he means, I think, that analysis 
depends upon presuppositions whose justification is outside the scope 
of analysis. These presuppositions concern, according to Kérner, (1) 
some replacement relation holding between analysandum and analy- 
sans and (2) criteria of defectiveness of predicates. F. H. Heinemann’s 
(Oxford) protestations against analysis are at bottom similar to 
Kérner’s; but while Kérner speaks the language of analysis, Heine- 
mann has the broad sweep, touchingly old-fashioned, of traditional 
German metaphysics, protesting in the name of imagination and 
Vernunft against the unilateral emphasis on Verstand and its analytic 
effort. Arthur Pap, somewhat subdued but always acute, continues 
to question the empiricist thesis of the analyticity of all a priori truth. 
Reviewing the various attempts to save this thesis he comes to the 
conclusion, expressed in the cautious form of a question, that the 
broadened meaning of “‘analytic” in Carnap is no longer distinguish- 
able from the meaning of “a priori,”’ so that the empiricist thesis has 
been saved only at the cost of trivialization. A. M. MaclIver (Southamp- 
ton) distinguishes between ‘“‘psychological’”? and “mathematical” 
accounts of language, and he believes that neither taken by itself does 
full justice to language. It seems that the psychological account he 
talks about is really akin to phenomenology, of which there is a rather 
obscure representative in Hans Heinz Holz, “Zum Problem der 
Konstitution von Bedeutung.” The only noncritical, positive contri- 
butions are made by two Carnapians—R. M. Martin, writing on 
nontranslational semantics, and Y. Bar-Hillel, dealing with recursive 
definitions in empirical sciences. 

Vol. VI. Philosophy and Methodology of the Sciences of Nature. Pp. 270. 
The most popular subjects in this volume are explanation in the natural 
sciences, the theory of quanta particularly with respect to the issue of 
determinism versus indeterminism, and teleology in physics and 
biology. There is a whole group of what may be called contemporary 
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alchemists; on the basis of a sometimes extensive knowledge of the 
sciences the most unsound, speculative, synthetic fancies are erected 
(Hemens, Lozina-Lozinsky, Kolosvary, Schepers, et al.). Then there 
is a large group of Catholic philosophers whose main interest is either 
to determine the boundaries beyond which science must not go or to 
fuss around with scientific methods, results, and theories so as to bring 
them into harmony with, or to use them as tools of dogma and tradi- 
tion. To those interested in watching these attempts I recommend 
Bernard van Hagens (particularly page 58 where he draws a parallel 
between nature using specimens to perpetuate the species, and the 
scientist contributing unintentionally to the knowledge of true essences), 
Carlos Paris, P. Filippo Selvaggi, our own George P. Klubertanz, and 
Gustav Schweikert. With these two groups out of the way there is 
little enough that remains. With regard to explanation in the natural 
sciences, P. Destouches-Février and J. L. Destouches share not only 
part of their name but also most of their view, which is an eclectic, but 
interesting compromise between positivistic and realistic conceptions 
of explanation. With regard to the theory of quanta only P. Servien 
and perhaps J. Pacotte deserve attention. Two other Frenchmen 
approach the problem of teleology, S. Lupasco from the physical 
concept of energy, P. de Latil from the feed-back technique of cyber- 
netics. J. C. C. McKinsey and P. Suppes, Stanford University, give a 
brief account of research into the axiomatic foundation of various 
branches of physics and then illustrate the relevance of their results to 
some problems in the philosophy of science; by far the soundest piece 
of work in this volume. I am not so sure about Hugh Miller’s attempt 
to draw attention to the philosophical importance of the group concept, 
“a new concept that comes to articulation in the writings of certain 
biologists called population geneticists.” There are a few more exam- 
ples of the lack of knowledge philosophers of different nationalities 
have of each other’s work. The Frenchmen H. Boucher and E. Namer 
formulate programs which have been executed by S. Toulmin (The 
Philosophy of Science) and P. F. Strawson (Introduction to Logical Theory); 
and the Italian Caracciolo di Forino’s essay on the construction of the 
language of physics shows him engaged in things which have been 
done by the Carnapians. If an example of German profundity is 
wanted it can be found in Georg Miiller’s statement that past events 
*‘form in the time-space behind us the motionlessly resting manifold 
of states of changeless Being”’ (p. 219). 

Vol. VII. Philosophical Psychology. Pp. 270. Do not let the title deter 
you. This is an interesting volume with quite a few British and Ameri- 
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can contributions. Karl R. Popper restates interactionism in an essay 
entitled “Language and the Body-Mind Problem.” This is a sharp, 
rather carelessly written attack against behavioristic theories of 
language and against physicalistic theories of linguistic behavior. He 
distinguishes two lower and two higher functions of language, the 
lower ones being the expressive and the stimulative, the higher ones 
the descriptive and the argumentative functions; and argues that at 
least the higher functions, involving knowledge and intention, cannot 
be adequately described physicalistically and behavioristically. Hans 
Jonas (Canada), in “Motility and Emotion,” erects what may be 
called a bioontological understructure to existentialism—surely a much 
needed effort, for Heidegger’s neglect of the biological stratum in 
man is notorious. However, I am not sure if Jonas is offering an em- 
pirical hypothesis about the emergence of animal life out of vegetative 
life; or an eidetic description within the framework of regional ontol- 
ogies 4 la Husserl; or a rationalistic-teleological deduction (why things 
had to become the way they did); or all of this together; or none of it. 
Somewhat supplementary to Jonas’ article are those by G. Siegmund 
and T. Mengiisoglu (a Turk writing in German) whose problem is a 
modern German specialty: How to get at the unity of man through the 
variety of ontological strata in him? 

There are ten articles on the experience of other minds. The existen- 
tialists B. Callieri and D. Christoff posit that being-with-others is part 
of the basic structure of human existence, whatever this may mean. 
The phenomenologists are represented by J. Gérard and H. Spiegel- 
berg. The latter’s article is particularly interesting. Though it claims 
to be a piece of eidetic description it seems to come close to a “‘con- 
struction” of the meaning of the term “self-transposal”: What charac- 
teristics shall we stipulate for acts which are to be called acts of self- 
transposal? A moderate behaviorism is represented soundly and 
soberly by L. J. Russell. And if one adds Popper’s previously mentioned 
article, an informative view is gained of contemporary tendencies 
as they converge on a particular topic, which is not the least element 
in making this volume one of the more profitable ones. 

J. O. Wisdom writes on the “phantom body” and E. J. Furlong on 
the specious present. P. Siwek adds the outstanding Catholic contri- 
bution, selecting the crucial concept of the unconscious. 

The piece de résistance of the volume is Horace M. Kallen’s “The 
Comic Spirit in the Freedom of Man.” It defies classification, being as 
foreign to the academic philosophy of today as an essay by Montaigne. 
Charming and wise, urbane and engagé, melancholy and ironic, Kallen 
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has fashioned a filigreelike necklace holding the white pearl of Santay- 
ana’s last stanzas and the very black pearl of Cardinal Pedro Segura Y 
Saenz’s: “The worst type of liberty is proclaimed as representing a 
positive achievement of our times. This is true freedom of thought, 
learning and the press. . . actually, liberties of perdition, whose origin 
is a poisoned font, giving birth to the great evils of the world” (p. 131). 

Vol. VIII. Philosophy of History, Philosophy of Culture. Pp. 152. Vol. IX. 
Social Philosophy, Philosophy of Law, Political Philosophy. Pp. 231. Although 
there are characteristic contributions of some well-known philosophers 
such as Von Rintelen, O. N. Derisi, S. Hessen, H. Delgado, B. Mirkine- 
Guetzévitch, and M. ten Hoor, I found these two volumes particularly 
erratic. I prefer to proceed at once to the next volume. 

Vol. X. Philosophy of Values, Ethics, Aesthetics. Pp. 286. The papers in 
value-theory and aesthetics are pretty nondescript. I am limiting my- 
self to the papers in ethics, of which there are quite a few good ones. 
They are all very general except for one. The one exception is A. I. 
Melden’s analysis of the contextual conditions without which the giving 
of promises would be meaningless. “‘Just as the fact that there is a door 
is a condition failing which the utterance, ‘Open the door!’ ceases to 
be significant, so the fact that speaker and addressee constitute, or are 
part of, a moral community functions as a significance condition of the 
promise utterance” (p. 157). Although linguistic, social, and psy- 
chological analysis seem to be mixed up in this, I find the Kantian 
reverberations much to my liking. More pronouncedly Kantian is A. C. 
Ewing’s discussion of empiricism in ethics. However, at the very point 
where one expects the most, one receives the least. Discussing the a 
priori character of ethical judgments, Ewing becomes so brief and 
obscure as almost to drive the reader into the arms of the empiricists. 
Errol Bedford (Edinburgh) gives a succinct and balanced critique 
from a Toulministic position of the Carnap-Ayer-Stevenson camp: 
**We do use logical criteria in moral discussion. . . . It follows that the 
rejection of ‘persuasive methods’ in morals, just as in science, is a 
matter of logic” (p. 129). The empiricists themselves are represented 
by Carl Jgrgensen with an ingenious argument for overcoming ethical 
relativism. Unfortunately this solution is bought at the high price of 
linguistic confusion. Jgrgensen says that valuation must lead to action. 
If it does not, we have an absolute vice. (He calls it “‘torpor.’’) But 
surely this ‘‘must” is not that of logical necessity. Valuation should lead 
to action, but this is itself a relative valuation so that torpor, like un- 
chastity, can be a vice in one society and a virtue in another. David 
Baumgardt advocates Hedonism (a “more subtle” kind than Bent- 
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ham’s) as the only safeguard from bankrupt absolutism and nihilistic 
relativism. Yet a basic fact of our moral experience seems to blow up 
any such theoretical strait jacket, the fact, namely, that in one im- 
portant sense of the term, happiness is a function of our moral standards 
(through our awareness of having lived up to them), and not the other 
way around. Catholic ethics is ably represented by Jean Guitton, 
V. J. Bourke, and J. Arntz; existentialism by E. Castelli. Finally, there 
are two attempts to give a whole system of ethics within the short 
space of a few pages. Of Axel S. Stern’s twenty-eight theses, I can only 
say that I am unable to judge how much work and care is behind this 
long sequence of brief flashes. They may indicate a real thunderstorm; 
they may be only heat lightning. W. H. Werkmeister, on the other 
hand, proves himself again an excellent craftsman. Choosing ‘Ethics 
and Value Theory” as his theme, he is able to summarize in compre- 
hensible statements three main topics of his ethical investigations: the 
empirical foundation of value theory, the role of descriptive statements 
and moral norms in reasonable conduct, and a formulation and justifi- 
cation of the basic norms of reasonable conduct. Here is a blueprint of 
a whole system of ethics. 

Vol. XI. Philosophy of Religion. Pp. 138. A large number of the con- 
tributions to this slimmest of the fourteen tomes try to determine the 
relation of philosophy of religion to religion, theology, and the history 
and psychology of religion. Within this context I find A. B. Gibson’s 
paper on “Natural Theology and Philosophy of Religion” more 
interesting than the rest. Its author, whose background is in pheno- 
menology, flirts very openly with logical analysis (cf. p. 48). Of the 
several attempts to use phenomenology for religious purposes, S. H. 
Bergman’s is the most persuasive. The personal encounter with God 
is to be given the status of genuine evidence beyond the tests of the 
intellect. The old problem of faith versus reason apparently still exerts 
its fascination over many minds. Th. Deman gives a reformulation of 
the Thomistic position; and the Marxist, F. Brancatisano, substitutes 
democracy for the transcending divine. Very appropriately, Deman’s 
essay is the first of the volume, and Brancatisano’s the last! An equally 
wide range can be observed in the psychology of religion. Th. Ruyssen 
ignores and neglects psychoanalysis in favor of rather silly ‘“‘evidences” 
presumptuously called phenomenological, while E. Rochedieu tries 
to distinguish between a morbid and a healthy feeling of guilt, and it 
is the latter one, of course, which gives rise to the great religious and 
moral creations. Real fun is M. Reding’s new proof of the existence of 
God. This must be read to be believed. (Cf. ““Der Beweis von Schmidt 
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und Koppers,” p. 112.) I have reserved to the last moment mentioning 
the one article which redeems this volume. This is J. H. Hick’s paper 
on “The Nature of Religious Faith.” One should compare it with F. 
Bergenthal’s ““Das Sein und das Mysterium,”’ particularly with respect 
to their proofs that ““God must be to us a deus absconditus” (pp. 62, 84). 
Bergenthal, corrupted by existentialism, shows a reckless disregard of 
the reader and the communicative function of language; a complete 
abandon to linguistic whim and to assertions the truth claims of which 
remain unexamined. This is philosophizing as magic word practice. 
In Hick, on the other hand, there is a natural consideration for his 
readers and how to make his meanings clear to them; a conscientious 
search for proof and evidence; and a deliberate effort to unfold his 
ideas in a logical sequence of arguments. None of his ideas is original, 
but their organic unity is his own contribution. If there must be another 
philosophy of religion I hope it will be Mr. Hick who writes it. 

Vol. XII. History of Philosophy: Methodology, Antiquity and Middle 
Ages. Pp. 196. The section on the theory (methodology) of the history of 
philosophy contains two surprises. The first one is the absence of Ger- 
man contributions. German scholars, after all, used to spend much 
thought on this and related fields. The second is that the best paper of 
the section is by a philosopher from behind the Iron Curtain. It is also 
the only paper of those from behind the Iron Curtain which seems to 
me worth reading for its own sake. Ladislas Tatarkiewicz, of Krakow, 
Poland, gives a clear account of the kinds of statement, their various 
functions, and the methodological difficulties encountered in historical 
investigations of philosophy. 

The other three sections of the volume (antique, medieval, and old 
oriental philosophy) contain a great amount of good stuff, though 
primarily of historical interest rather than philosophical. D. J. Allan 
investigates the role of phronesis and orexis in Aristotle, still arguing 
against Walter (1876!) and his followers who believed that phronesis 
is limited to establishing the means and not the end. Siegfried Lauffer 
presents in an informative and condensed way the progress of ‘“‘pro- 
gress,” from Hesiod to St. Augustine. Allen Workman throws some 
suggestive light on the pre-Socratics by taking seriously the sculptural 
terminology of Anaximander, Anaximenes, etc. Paul Wilpert’s new 
perspective on the late Plato permits him a re-appreciation of the 
Timeaus. Plotinus, Proclus and Pseudo-Dionysius are compared by 
Endre von Ivanka with respect to three concepts central to their 
systems: the concepts of participation, emergence, and hierarchy. 
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There are only four contributions to the section on medieval philosophy, 
three of them on Robert Grosseteste (1953 was the seven-hundredth 
anniversary of the death of the Bishop of Lincoln). A. C. Crombie, 
focusing on Grosseteste’s logic of science, makes him sound almost like 
a contemporary empiricist, while P. Michaud-Quantin shows Grosse- 
teste’s more medieval aspects. The climax of the whole volume is 
Reginald Garrigou-Lagrange’s masterly exposition of how St. Thomas 
proves the necessary existence of a first cause and unmoved mover, and 
yet accepts the infinity of the cause-effect chain. 

Vol. XIII. History of Modern and Contemporary Philosophy. Pp. 267. 

The two-hundredth anniversary of Berkeley’s death explains the 
fact that there are six contributions on Berkeley, although nobody 
else, not even Kant, rates more than two. This interest in Berkeley is 
international: two of the contributions are English, one Irish, two 
French, and one Polish. All of them deserve attention, though for 
different reasons. A Frenchwoman, J. F. Renauld, writes about 
Berkeley’s influence upon Vailati and Calderoni, two early-twentieth- 
century Italian philosophers. Although merely expository, the article 
is interesting, because it acquaints us with an unsuspected influence, not 
only of Berkeley, but of the whole Anglo-American empiricism, par- 
ticularly that of C. S. Pierce. From behind the Iron Curtain comes the 
attempt by H. Elzenberg, of the University of Torun, to prove, not 
exactly that Berkeley is a materialist, but that he is au fond a dualist 
of sorts and an epistemological realist. ‘These sound beginnings were 
ruined, Mr. Elzenberg believes, when Berkeley became aware that 
they imply a mutual dependence of God and world. W. V. Denard, of 
Dublin, argues that in at least one period of his thought about moral 
questions Berkeley was a theological utilitarian, the period of Passive 
Obedience. Two Frenchmen, in papers that are as slanted as they are 
suggestive, present Berkeley, the one as Franciscan in spirit and 
tradition, the other as Augustinian. To make the confusion complete, 
the one is M. Le Roy and the other M. Leroy. The articles of both can 
be read with profit, particularly Le Roy’s confrontation of Berkeley 
and Malebranche (pp. 61f.). The most interesting paper seems to me 
to be I. T. Ramsay’s on “Notions and Ideas in Berkeley’s Philosophy.” 
It is the only paper in this volume where a historical treatment is also 
philosophical. Its purpose is not simply to state what Berkeley asserted, 
but to clear up our own problem by clearing up a historical solution 
to that problem, the problem being, in this case, the meaning of such 
terms as “will,” “‘soul,” “spirit,” “person,” ‘operations of the mind.” 
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Other papers worth reading are L. Husson’s on Bergson, P. Romanell’s 
on John Dewey, K. Kuypers’ on phenomenology, and G. Lehrmann’s 
on freedom in Dostoievsky and Sartre. 

Vol. XIV. Additional Volume and Contributions to the Symposium on Logic. 
Pp. 300. This volume contains papers which were too late to be included 
in their proper context, and some of them are excellent. Sidney Hook’s 
“The Quest for ‘Being’ ” (cf. Journal of Philosophy, vol. L, no. 24) is a 
brilliant, fresh, disrespectful antidote to religious and extentialist 
orgies in Being. And L. O. Katsoff, although cantankerous and 
negative, seems to me, in the main, correct when he says, in a paper on 
“Ontology and the Choice of Languages,” that “‘the choice of languages 
is itself a problem that cannot be solved linguistically but only by some 
nonlinguistic method” (p. 32). J. Ebbinghaus, of Marburg, with his 
essay on the concept of political liberty would have towered sky high 
over the authors of Volume IX. His is an outstanding contribution in 
the field of political philosophy, and it is a pleasure to note that it 
came from Germany. Bernard Delfgaauw, from Holland, has an 
elucidating commentary on Heidegger and Hélderlin, although his 
emphasis on the role of the concept of God in Heidegger seems to me 
exaggerated. Yet the real weight of this volume comes from the papers 
in logic. Little could be gained by summarizing them; some names may 


suffice: Quine, Fitch, and Myhill; Braithwaite and Kreisel; Lukasie- 
wicz, Juhos, and Issman. 


III 


It would seem that the results of the practice I recommended at the 
outset are not worth the effort. I recommended that we use the oppor- 
tunities of an international congress to familiarize ourselves with 
philosophical schools and traditions different from our own. Yet [ 
have been critical of most of the contributions that have come from the 
continent, particularly the existentialist ones. In this last section I shall 
try to regain my balance. 

Against the great mass of nondescript contributions, three grand 
currents of contemporary thought are easily recognizable: the em- 
piricist, the existentialist, and the Catholic currents. The empiricist 
current is mainly British, American, and Scandinavian; the existential- 
ist, on the whole, continental and South American; and only Catholi- 
cism is represented internationally, although its main strength is in 
France, Germany, and Italy. Catholicism always surprises the out- 
sider, not only with the variety of views permissible within its dogmatic 
framework, but also with the energy it exhibits in assimilating to itself 
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the main tendencies of modern thought and science. At the moment, 
though, existentialism is its favorite partner. The fourteen volumes of 
the Proceedings contain frequent examples of this alliance. They contain 
considerably fewer examples of Catholic interest in science, and none 
at all indicating Catholic recognition of modern empiricism. That such 
recognition might one day be forthcoming can be predicted from the 
use the Jesuits made of Hume’s philosophy. At any rate, apart from 
Catholicism, there are only empiricism and existentialism which have 
recognizable character and the width and sweep of deep currents. 

The empiricist current is recognizable by the great care philosophers 
of this bent give to their communicative style; a care whose main 
objectives are clarity, precision, and rigor, and, negatively, the avoid- 
ance of a use of words which is emotively and imaginatively persuasive. 
This linguistic care is not primarily directed toward making philosophy 
easy for the average reader to follow. Emotive and imaginative lan- 
guage is often followed more easily than a discourse in which terms 
are employed after sober deliberation and arguments built according 
to rigorous logical standards. The kind of reader the empiricist writes 
for is the kind of person he himself strives to be, a person whose thinking 
is unencumbered by emotive associations and volitional directives, who 
considers himself an animal rationale with the emphasis on reasonable- 
ness, and whose main motivation for his philosophizing is, ‘‘More 
Light!’—a philosopher unwilling to accept any knowledge claims 
which cannot be properly justified and whose main value commit- 
ments, as philosopher, are to logical clarity, precision, and rigor. 

The care given to the style of rational communication pushes lan- 
guage into the foreground of his investigations which, as they are not 
empirical, will be “‘logical.’’ ? And vice versa, somebody engaged in the 
logical investigation of language would psychologically be at logger- 
heads with himself if he did not try to model his style of communication 
upon the logically purified language which results from his studies. 
What the empiricist is talking about and how he is talking about it, 
have pulled together so closely that the logical preoccupation with and 
care of language have become the hallmarks of contemporary em- 
piricism. 

So much is this the case that today a philosopher would still be 
called an empiricist though he flirted with, or even married, the 
synthetic a priori. He would have rebuked the very dogma which used 
to be the definiens of empiricism, the dogma that there are no a priori 
statements except analytic ones. Yet he would still be counted among 





2 Ironically enough, “logical” has become quite a weasel word. 
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the empiricists as long as his main preoccupation was with the logical 
analysis of language. The opposite of this contemporary empiricism— 
which should really be called logical linguism—is no longer rational- 
ism. Logical linguism, paradoxically speaking, 7s today’s rationalism. 
The opposite is existentialism. 

And contemporary existentialism is vader? s empiricism. I know no 
existentialist who believes in synthetic a priori propositions, although 
the absence of this belief may be due more to his general negligence of 
logical distinctions than to anything else. Anyhow, this would be only a 
technical characterization. The whole empiricism-rationalism issue 
has changed and a different kind of front has been established. 

First of all, existentialists entertain a conception of man very different 
from that of the animal rationale. Theirs is that of the animal moriturum 
(or rather, animal se moriturum sciens), the animal which in its particular 
relation to its own death feels itself as existing.* Secondly, what moti- 
vates the existentialist to philosophize is not the search for clarity, 
precision and rigor, these paradigms of rational values. What motivates 
him are experiences such as Diotima interprets,‘ Coleridge describes,® 
and Kierkegaard, Heidegger, and Sartre try to evoke. The grand 
topics of existentialist philosophy arise in emotive experiences of this 
kind. Similar emotive experiences are the source of the knowledge 
man has of himself and his world. The concept of experience as source 


of knowledge is thus enormously enlarged and emphasis shifted from 
sense perception to das Erlebnis. Thirdly, the existentialist style of 
communication is fashioned, if it is fashioned at all, to shake the reader 
out of his humdrum existence into an “essential” existence. It is the 
style of emotional persuasion, hortatory and edifying—sometimes with 
a satanic leer. 

To a contemporary empiricist—the linguist of the Carnapian or 





3 Existentialists have been so obsessed with the emotional features of this 
relation to death that they seem to be overlooking the knowledgeable ingredi- 
ents in this relation which give it its particular human character. 

4 Symposium, 201d—212a. 

5** Hast thou ever raised the mind to the consideration of existence, in and 
by itself, as the mere act of existing? Hast thou ever said to thyself thought- 
fully, It is! Heedless in that moment, whether it were a man before thee, or 
a flower, or a grain of sand,—without reference, in short, to this or that par- 
ticular mode or form of existence? If thou hast indeed attained to this, thou 
wilt have felt the presence of a mystery, which must have fixed thy spirit in 
awe and wonder . . . and seized the nobler minds . . . with a sort of sacred 
horror” (quoted by Georg Misch, The Dawn of Philosophy (London, 1950), 


p. 58. 
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Wittgensteinian vintage—existentialism is anathema. The emotive 
experiences of the existentialist are perhaps religious, perhaps aesthetic; 
but they have nothing to do with philosophy—a philosophy conceived 
by and for rational beings. They can justify no peculiarly philosophical 
knowledge claims. Into their “profundity” the light of reason does 
not shine; and it is light we want and not the obscurity of das Erlebnis. 

To an existentialist, linguism is anathema. A philosopher who 
abdicates emotive experience in favor of sense perception has made 
himself an epistemological homunculus. A philosophy which commits 
itself exclusively to logical clarity, precision and rigor is no longer 
compelled by those motivations intrinsic to man’s situation in the 
world, which drive man again and again to the task of giving a mean- 
ing to himself and his world. 

In short, to an existentialist philosopher, logical linguism is an 
anachronistic rationalism anemic from lack of true motivations for 
philosophizing. To the linguistic philosopher, existentialism is an 
anachronistic romanticism thick with emotive obscurities and obscure 
emotiveness. 

It is now obvious that my reaction to the existentialist contributions 
to these volumes was of this type, a reaction of abhorrence against 
emotional rhetoric and the jostling about of big terms without any 
effort at clarifying them. Yet existentialists react to our writings with 
similar abhorrence. They can see no merit in a philosophy whose 
style differs so markedly from theirs. Narrow and prejudiced? Surely, 
but so are we. And since we flatter ourselves on being rational, should 
it not be our task more than theirs, whom we deem irrational, to 
abandon our prejudices and establish contact with them? 

For the basic weakness of the existentialists is this: if they are at all 
willing to argue with us, they cannot refuse to answer our honest 
questions concerning their arguments and the meaning of their terms; 
they cannot refuse to make their ideas clear nor to present their asser- 
tions as statements to be justified by reasoning and evidence. What- 
ever their motivations for philosophizing are, as soon as they are willing 
to engage in discussion, they are obliged to evolve a rational style of 
communication whose standards are intrinsic to such communicative 
situations. 

But the question remains whether engaging in discussion is not 
against the very spirit of existentialism; if existentialists will not always 
prefer prophetic and orphic monologues to real dialogues. Yet the 
very fact that they do send communications to philosophical con- 
gresses and do expose themselves in person to criticism and discussion 
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there shows that their actions are less existentialist than they proclaim 
themselves to be. And thus, in giving us their little finger, they have 
indeed given us a chance to take their whole hand. 

But many of us may be unwilling to take their little finger, let alone 
the whole hand. Satisfied with the progressive subtlety of our analytic 
methods, we will not stand the logical barbarisms of existentialism. 
Comfortably housed in our clean, functional, bright analysis, we ignore, 
with a glib snobbishness that believes itself unassailable, the dirty, 
impractical, dark slums of existentialism. Yet can we really believe 
that a philosophy which has spread over the free world so far and so 
fast, has not some good things to say, even though how they are said 
may repel us? Moreover, have we not an uneasy feeling that the ex- 
periences which thrive in these dark slums have perhaps been sup- 
pressed in us at the price of philosophical frustration? ® In any case, 
precisely because of our commitment to reasonableness, we have a 
strong obligation to find out what makes the other fellow tick. If it 
is the basic “mistake” of the existentialist to attempt to communicate 
rationally his nonrational or even antirational position, it would be as 
bad a mistake on our side not to give him occasion to commit his mis- 
take. 

Let me express this in a somewhat old-fashioned way. The need to 
make our ideas clear arises with urgency only where reasonable beings 
come together to discuss their ideas. But it does not follow that the 
main task of philosophy is to make our ideas clear (including the idea 
of clarification itself). This would follow only if philosophy itself cannot 
be the source of ideas. If the only legitimate sources of ideas are com- 
mon sense and science, then indeed philosophy, if it has any task at 
all, must resign itself to the task of clarification. Apparently, the 
existentialists believe philosophy to be a source of ideas over and above 
common sense and science. Yet again, it does not follow that existen- 
tialists do not have the task of making their ideas clear (including the 
idea of clarification of ideas). As a matter of fact, their systematic 
neglect of, and contempt for, this task makes us rightly suspicious of 
their ideas. In brief, while the search for clarity must remain the main 
commitment of our style of communication it could be that there are 
other legitimate philosophical motivations. On the other hand, the 
philosophical motivations of the existentialist which determine the 





6 Even in Sydney Hook’s brilliant attack on Being there seems to be a cer- 
tain uneasiness, as if he suspected that he is missing something. Compare also 
S. Toulmin, The Place of Reason in Ethics (Cambridge, Eng., 1950), pp. 200ff., 
where one finds a grudging admission of “limiting questions.” 
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choice of his problems, should not determine his style of communication 
—if he wants to be understood. 

Here is the point where Thomism can enter the arena in the role of 
benevolent adviser, not to be imitated but to be admired—as a couple 
of newlyweds may admire their ancestral Philemon and Baucis. For 
what we try to achieve within the very different context of our own 
historical situation—a synthesis of existentialist experiences and logical 
analysis—that, St. Thomas can remind us, was achieved by him for 
Christian experience and Aristotelian rationality. 

And so I close with the same plea with which I began. Let our next 
International Congress of Philosophy be a meeting ground of empiricists 
and existentialists. As long as there is a chance of being enriched by 
existentialist thinking, let us give the existentialist a chance to make 
his experiences clear to us—and to himself. 

WALTER CERF 


Brooklyn College 
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NATURAL RIGHT AND HISTORY. By Leo Srrauss. Chicago, 
University of Chicago Press, 1953. Pp. x, 327. $5.00. 


In this book Dr. Strauss undertakes to do two things: to demolish 
some of the arguments used by philosophers who have asserted the 
conventional character of all rights, and to follow the history of the 
conception of natural right from its supposed origin to the latter half 
of the eighteenth century. The first task occupies the first quarter of 
the book, and the second the other three-quarters. The attack on the 
doctrine that all rights are conventional is directed mostly against 
Max Weber, whom the author regards as the “greatest social scientist 
of our century.” 

It is a pity that Dr. Strauss chose Weber, an ingenious but often 
confused thinker, as the principal target of his attack; he could have 
found in David Hume a much more formidable and lucid exponent 
of the doctrine he dislikes. It is true, as Dr. Strauss points out, that 
there is no argument from the great variety of opinions about what 
the immutable principles of justice are to the conclusion that there are 
none. But, then, many thinkers who have denied that there are any 
such principles have not used this argument. 

Dr. Strauss is not really fair to the position he attacks. For instance, 
he suggests on page 2 that to deny that there are natural rights is to be 
committed to the view that “‘what is right is determined exclusively by 
the legislators and the courts.” This is surely not true. There is nothing 
illogical about holding both that all rights are conventional and that 
there can be unjust laws. It is possible and necessary to distinguish 
between the moral and the legal even though there should exist no 
rights which are not conventional. Nor is it true that the rejection of 
natural rights leads to nihilism. To be a nihilist is not to hold that 
justice is conventional but consciously to reject the obligation to be 
just; and there is no real evidence that persons who believe that all 
justice is conventional are more than usually liable to reject justice. 
The doctrine that all justice is conventional has probably been as 
popular among the educated and governing classes in modern England 
as anywhere else in Europe; and yet the English are not irresponsible 
or nihilist or inclined to “fanatical obscurantism.” © 

Dr. Strauss, in his ardor against the doctrine he abominates, can 
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be a very careless reasoner. The burden of his argument in the second 
paragraph of page 42 is that whoever holds that all moral judgments are 
subjective must also hold that any moral judgment is as legitimate as 
any other. This is to argue that at least one objective moral judgment, 
namely, that any moral judgment is as legitimate as any other, follows 
from the assertion that all moral judgments are subjective. The con- 
clusion is absurd. It is also a mistake to argue, as Dr. Strauss seems to 
be doing (his meaning at this point is rather obscure) on page 54 and 
elsewhere, that it is impossible for the observer to understand or ex- 
plain the standards of value of a given society unless he himself passes 
value judgments on that society. 

The historical part of Dr. Strauss’s book is a good deal sounder than 
his attack on what he calls “conventionalism.” The chapter on “The 
Origin of the Idea of Natural Right” is clear and persuasive, and the 
second part of the last chapter, which discusses the political philosophy 
of Burke, is also good. There are, however, even in the historical part 
of the book, several conclusions that not many of Dr. Strauss’s readers 
will be inclined to accept. Dr. Strauss is right in pointing out that 
there are important similarities between the Platonic and Aristotelian 
conception of justice and the conception of it common to the Stoics 
and medieval Christian philosophers; but there are also important 
differences that fully bear out the traditional view that Stoicism repre- 
sents a major break away from the social and legal philosophy of 
Plato and Aristotle. This is too large a question to be dealt with in a 
short review. But Dr. Strauss’s assertion that Locke’s conception of 
natural right is fundamentally the same as Hobbes’s is easily refuted. 
No doubt, Locke was powerfully influenced by Hobbes and occasion- 
ally used arguments like some to be found in Leviathan and De Cive. 
Nevertheless, the doctrine of natural right and natural law put for- 
ward in the Second Treatise is quite different from Hobbes’s. It is not 
even true that, for Locke as for Hobbes, natural right is prior to natural 
law. According to Locke, every man in the state of nature is bound to 
respect the rights of other men; but according to Hobbes this is not so. 
On page 228 Dr. Strauss says that Locke, like Hobbes, concluded that 
in the state of nature “‘any man may do what he thinks fit”; and in a 
note to that page he refers to eight sections of the Second Treatise in 
support of this interpretation. There is not a sentence in any of these 
sections which, taken in its context, bears out Dr. Strauss’s contention. 
If space allowed, it would be possible to show that Dr. Strauss has 
also seriously misinterpreted Rousseau’s ideas about freedom. Of 
course, Dr. Strauss has a right to differ from other interpreters of some 
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of the most studied and best known political texts. His differences 
from them would be more impressive if they were supported by more 
careful and lucid arguments. 

In several places Dr. Strauss suggests that one or other of the philos- 
ophers discussed by him was exercising caution in keeping his real 
opinions hidden from the vulgar, and that that is why he has been 
misunderstood. The reader is given the impression that he is being 
taken into the confidence of some of the greatest thinkers of the past. 
Whether he finds this impression flattering will depend on what he 
thinks of Dr. Strauss’s book. 

JoHN PLAMENATZ 
Oxford University 


THE JUDGMENT OF HISTORY. By Marie Coxiins Swasey. 
New York, Philosophical Library, 1954. Pp. x, 257. $3.75. 


The starting point of this work is an attack on the familiar view 
that the historian’s knowledge of the past is wholly relative to the 
problems of the present. Mrs. Swabey defends the contrary view that 
the reality of permanently valid human values enables the historian 
to comprehend the past. She then proceeds to differentiate between 
three types of historical writing: common sense history, scientific 
history, and philosophical history. Much of her book is devoted to 
attacking the second of these. In the course of doing so, she deals with 
most of the traditional problems concerning historical knowledge, such 
as the contrast between an individualizing and a generalizing point of 
view, the role of analogy in our knowledge of other persons and 
civilizations, and the question of the attribution of causes in history. 
In addition, she deals with many of the traditional problems concern- 
ing the nature of the historical process itself, such as the implications 
of its temporality, the role of ideas and values in history, and the 
problem of determinism and freedom. Taken separately, these dis- 
cussions do not, I believe, add anything new to previous discussions. 
What is most original in Mrs. Swabey’s book is the attempt to show 
that there are these three types of historiographical approach, and that 
each is ultimately based upon a metaphysical position. 

“Common sense history” is depicted as using the categories of 
common sense, and as emphasizing temporal genesis. “Scientific 
history” is depicted as being analytical, and searching for causes 
and laws. “Philosophical history” is depicted as dealing with an 
order of logical dependency, which involves a discrimination of eternal 
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values and reveals the significance of the process itself. As is immediately 
apparent, the last term is ill chosen: in a sense, all three are “‘philosophi- 
cal’’ histories. But the sources of confusion in this typology do not stop 
here. For example, in dealing with scientific history, Mrs. Swabey 
fails to discriminate between (1) the ideal of documentation, impartial- 
ity, etc. (“scientific history” in one of its senses), (2) the attempt to 
broaden the scope of historical analysis to include more than political 
and diplomatic events (one aspect of “the new history’’), (3) the use 
of a comparative method in history, and (4) attempts to construct a 
philosophy of history on a scientific basis (e.g., historical evolutionism 
or the theory of Henry Adams). While her longer accounts of some of 
the historians and philosophers of history whom she treats in these 
discussions are of real interest, the following lists of scientific and 
philosophical historians will suggest how confused her typology be- 
comes. Buckle, Marx, Henry Adams (both as historian and as philoso- 
pher of history), Charles A. Beard, F. J. Turner, J. H. Robinson, Marx, 
Spengler, Toynbee, Freeman, and Bryce, all represent aspects of 
scientific history; Thucydides and Tacitus and Parkman, as well as 
Kant and Croce and Whitehead, represent philosophical history. 
(Gibbon and Macaulay are not philosophical historians but belong 
to the common sense group.) 

What has led to this confusion in Mrs. Swabey’s typology is, I 
believe, the polemical purpose which runs all through her book. She 
is writing on the basis of the assumption that scientific naturalism is a 
false metaphysical position, and she is attempting to show that her 
own antinaturalistic position (which is never sharply enough defined 
within this work) provides not only the most adequate theory of 
historical knowledge, but also the most adequate interpretation of the 
historical process itself. It may be the case that she is correct. However, 
The Judgment of History offers little evidence for such a conclusion. 

As examples of mistakes or confusions which have been introduced 
into her argument because of its polemical purpose, I shall cite only 
three points, but they are by no means atypical. (1) Mrs. Swabey 
identifies historical relativism with scientific naturalism. While this 
serves her polemical purpose, it results in (a) the neglect of those 
important sources of relativism which are to be found in the meta- 
physics of idealism, and (b) the extremely odd consequence that 
relativism is the theory of historical knowledge which is, or should be, 
embraced by the exponents of scientific history. (2) Mrs. Swabey is so 
concerned to draw a sharp line between scientific and historical modes 
of thought that she fails to see that even if the aims of the two are 
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fundamentally different, the historian may possibly use some of the 
same modes of thought in fulfilling his aim as the scientist uses in ful- 
filling Ais. For example, the historian is forbidden to use contrary to 
fact conditional statements, though how he (or Mrs. Swabey) could 
assess the role of ideas or values in history without using such state- 
ments is never explained. (3) It is an elementary fact that if we are to 
have any clarity in discussions of history, we must distinguish between 
at least two senses of the word “‘history’”’: the sense in which we refer 
to events in the past, and the sense in which we refer to accounts of 
these events. However, Mrs. Swabey shifts rapidly back and forth 
between these two different senses of the word, attempting to show that 
both of the following propositions are true: (a) that values play at least 
as large a role in the historical process as do economic factors, (b) that 
the philosophical historian’s appeal to universally valid values in 
organizing and writing his account of the past guarantees the objectiv- 
ity of that account. Both of these propositions may be true, but neither 
follows from the other. On the whole, Mrs. Swabey’s arguments for the 
first are much stronger than her arguments for the second; in fact, 
the chief support which she can apparently find for the second, is 
that the first is true. Had Mrs. Swabey not been so intent upon attack- 
ing scientific naturalism, she would have noted that many scientific 
naturalists also share her conviction that values (however interpreted) 
play an important role in the historical process. But had she stopped 
to note this point, the whole skein of her argument would have un- 
ravelled. 
Maurice MANDELBAUM 

Dartmouth College 


INQUIRIES INTO THE NATURE OF LAW AND MORALS. By 
AxEL HAceErstrOm. Edited by Kart Otivecrona. Translated 
by C. D. Broap. Stockholm, Almquist & Wiksell, 1953. Pp. xxxii, 
378. Sw. cr. 2.00; bound, Sw. cr. 30.00. 


English readers owe Professor Broad a special debt of gratitude for 
this translation of a selection of essays from the work of Axel Hager- 
strém. For until now his theory of value has been available to them 
only through the writings of others. As helpful as these may have been 
toward an understanding of it a direct reading of even a selection, 
such as this one, reveals a breadth of erudition and subtlety of analysis 
which is necessarily lacking in summary accounts. The selection has 
been made by the book’s editor, Karl Olivecrona, who also contributes 
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an excellent summary of Hagerstrém’s views, and consists of six essays 
most of which are devoted to a criticism of legal positivism. 

Hagerstrém’s chief interest was in the critical analysis of legal 
concepts. But he would accept no account of these which implied a 
denial of the meanings ordinarily assigned to the normative terms of 
right or duty. A valid legal philosophy must, at the very least, be in 
accord with the facts of morality. Accordingly, in the field of law, legal 
rights and duties cannot be identified with the commands of the state. 
For, apart from a multiplicity of other cogent objections which Hager- 
strém offers, such a view is inconsistent with the moral facts. 

In the field of morals proper, Hagerstrém likewise rejects the re- 
duction of right or wrong to either the demands of public opinion or 
to our moral feelings. For although both may influence us in our moral 
conduct, public opinion must be believed right if it is to be morally 
justified and an action must be believed right if it is to evoke the feeling 
of moral approval. Nor can the rightness or wrongness of any action be 
identified with our valuations or fears. To do so is to destroy the ul- 
timacy of our duties. For we do not consider an action right which is 
merely a means to the satisfaction of our desires or to the avoidance of 
our possible pains. 

In so far as Hagerstrém is concerned with the meaning of ethical 
terms or with the facts of the ordinary moral consciousness his position 
is very much like that of the deontologists. Both agree that moral 
terms are sui generis and cannot be referred to any purely empirical 
realities. But whereas the deontologist’s theoretical account of morality 
is an objectivist one, Hagerstrém’s is subjectivist in its nature. He 
refuses to allow that there are peculiar properties of right or wrong 
which we somehow intuit. Indeed, he claims that such a view is “un- 
scientific.” For it appeals to a supersensible realm which can never be 
an object of experience. Hagerstrém’s epistemology is a thorough- 
going empiricism. Thus the fundamental problem of moral valuation 
for him is to account for the grounds of our belief that there are such 
objective properties even though scientific (i.e. empiricist) analysis 
clearly shows their nonexistence. 

Hagerstrém considers the analogy, so often noted in the history of 
ethics, between commands and obligations. If the state of consciousness 
of the recipient of a command is compared with the feeling of being 
obliged to perform an action certain similarities will be discerned. In 
each instance there is in the person’s mind an association between the 
idea of the action and a conative impulse to perform it. But whereas a 
command is most readily expressed in the imperative form, ‘“‘Do so 
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and so,” an obligation is most readily expressed in the indicative form, 
“The action, as being right, is my duty.” This manner of expressing 
obligations misleads us into believing that there is some objective 
property attributable to the action. We are so misled because unlike a 
command an idea of duty has reference to a system of rules of conduct 
and lacks a determinate source of authority. However, the system of 
rules only arises through the commands of various authorities, which 
have been issued since childhood, to perform certain types of actions. 
The idea of any rule now carries with it the same emotive power as 
the original specific commands. Obligations can be expressed in the 
indicative form because the cognitive component—the idea of an 
action—is dominant over the conative component—the impulse to 
perform it. In commands, however, the conative component is dom- 
inant. The belief in rightness as an objective property then arises from 
the peculiar mental state brought about when a person finds himself 
in the relevant situations. But rightness itself has no independent 
existence. 

No bare statement of Hagerstrém’s basic theme can reveal the 
freshness of his thought or the dexterity of his argument. Possible 
objections which might strike the reader are often brought out by 
Hagerstrém himself and met within the terms of his own theory. Ir- 
respective of one’s philosophical predilections his handling of a prob- 
lem, tough going as it may be, is always rewarding. For there is little 
doubt that we have here not only the most competent but, in its 
insistence on keeping to the moral facts, the most adequate statement of 
the emotivist account of moral valuation which has yet appeared. 
It is a pity that it was not more generally available at the time when 
the controversy concerning the emotive meaning of ethical terms was a 
livelier issue than it is today. 

Two general objections to Hagerstrém’s account of moral valuation 
suggest themselves. First, it may be doubted that the proper task of a 
moral philosopher is to engage in such psychological analysis. But the 
psychologist rarely concerns himself with this type of analysis and when 
he does he has no more exacting tools at his disposal than the philoso- 
pher. Second, granted the correctness of Hagerstrém’s account, the 
content of the system of rules must still be established, and it is a 
characteristic moral claim that it shall be universally acceptable. 
Hagerstrém considers this claim, at least by inference, but it cannot be 
said that he successfully meets it. He holds that the rules established in 
any given community are those needed for its maintenance and 
security; and their morality is due to the authoritative commands 
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associated with them. But systems of rules do differ between societies 
and authorities do conflict. On his view it is not merely that resolution 
is not allowed for but that the possibility of impartiality is precluded. 


BERNARD WAND 
Princeton University 


THOUGHT, ACTION, AND PASSION. By Ricuarp McKeon. 
Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 1954. Pp. x, 305. $5.00. 


It is impossible in a few sentences to summarize this closely packed, 
many-sided book; no convenient pigeonhole exists by which to classify 
it, for the good reason that it aims at making a sustained assault on 
rigid and complacent subject-partitioning, especially in the fields of 
philosophy, history, rhetoric, and poetry. The four “themes” discussed 
(“love,” “truth,” “‘freedom,” “imitation’’) are selected not only for 
their intrinsic importance in the history of thought, but also for their 
refusal to remain within the bounds of any one “subject,” their per- 
sistent reappearance in theory after theory, surviving countless radical 
transformations without loss of identity. Love (which is a theme for 
poetry) receives philosophical treatment in Plato’s Symposium and the 
numerous debates which followed it. Our knowledge of the Pre- 
Socratics depends considerably upon Plato’s and Aristotle’s citation of 
them in expounding their own philosophies. If Plato’s dialectical 
development of their doctrines yields imaginatively sympathetic 
insights into the doctrines themselves, Aristotle comes nearer their 
ipsissima verba, although using them more as preliminary flourishes 
before the statement of his own views. In both cases philosophy and 
the history of philosophy are subtly interwoven. The rhetoric of 
Pericles’ Funeral Oration, in setting before the Athenians the “true 
causes” of the Peloponnesian War, may have been as much concerned 
with molding the future as with exploring the past, with bringing into 
being the freedom described as actual in Athens. The complex web of 
ambiguities in the concept of “imitation” reflects in aesthetics differing 
ideas of the relation between art and nature: the presentations of Plato 
and Aristotle, Democritus and the Sophists, are the subject of endless 
variations down to the twentieth century. Striking metamorphoses 
occur even in the “techniques” by which these themes are handled; 
philosophy itself is assimilated in some theories to poetry, to grammar, 
to study of the methodology of science. 

Thought, Action, and Passion is not, however, an attempt simply to 
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plot this mesh of interdependent meanings or the fluidity of subject- 
boundaries. Professor McKeon seeks to deliver his reader from seeing 
the history of ideas as the mausoleum of dead doctrines, a repository 
of cast-off concepts. The study of imitation is scarcely begun, far less 
completed, when we have “‘accounted for’’ Aristotle’s aesthetic theory 
in the light of his philosophical, psychological, and perhaps economic, 
conditioning, and shown how irrelevant his theory is to our own situ- 
ation. The assault on the frontiers reveals that philosophies do not 
supersede one another like successive strata of fallen leaves. On the 
contrary, every reasonably complete philosophy gives a place to the 
same phenomena as every other, though placing the emphases very 
differently in different cases. Thus one aesthetic by its orientation 
puts the spotlight on the nature of the artistic object; another on the 
impact made upon the spectator or listener. In one theory “imitation” 
is central, in another “‘imagination”’ or “‘expression.”” In each case 
art is seen in a different aspect, and different kinds of artistic creation 
and different critical standards result from accepting different alter- 
natives. In no case can the philosopher’s task be simply that of refuta- 
tion. 

To see the history of ideas polemically—from the standpoint of a 
self-confident dogmatism which “writes off” the doctrines of the past 
as so many unsuccessful attempts to reach the citadel one now occupies 
—is to cut oneself off from the greatest single source of intellectual 
enrichment. It is to be like an atlas-compiler who insists that all maps 
should be drawn on a single (best) projection. (I hope that McKeon 
would endorse this analogy.) “Enrich” and “diversify” are vital 
concepts throughout the book (see pp. 15, 109, 118, 174, 199, 214, 216). 
“Differences of approach revealed by reconstructing those meanings 
[of “‘imitation”’] might . . . be used as a means to diversify the exper- 
ience of poetry instead of as an instrument to extirpate . . . heresies.” 
“History may be used to develop the richness of meanings that have 
been attached to words and justified by arguments.” 

It is worth setting alongside this effort of McKeon’s to make the 
past once more available to the present a remark by the British phil- 
osopher P. F. Strawson (Mind, Jan., 1954, p. 78) in his “Critical 
Notice of Wittgenstein’s Philosophical Investigations.” Wittgenstein had 
claimed that logical analysis is a treatment for the metaphysically 
perplexed, a solvent for philosophical anxiety. Strawson protests 
that after we have “dispelled the metaphysical confusions” the systems 
may remain interesting—as creations of the imagination. “It is surely 
over-puritanical to hold that, just because the claims made for such 
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new ways [of looking at things] were too large, we should be con- 
cerned solely with preventing ourselves from seeing the world afresh.” 
The parallel must not be pressed too closely, however, for there is a 
suggestion in Strawson, as there is not in McKeon, that “‘failed phi- 
losophy” becomes a kind of poetry, fairly clearly differentiated from 
the productions of philosophers of language like Wittgenstein himself. 

Professor McKeon’s scholarship is most impressive, at once mi- 
nute, patient, and sympathetic to widely divergent viewpoints. The 
historical survey of “‘imitation” theories had, inevitably, to be selective 
rather than exhaustive, yet here and there a particularly interesting 
facet of the theme is by-passed in favor of less telling material, and 
occasionally more apt quotations could have been found. Linked to 
the topic of the Imitation of Christ some account might have been 
given of the exuberant, often near-heretical and hybristic language of 
Platonists like Pico della Mirandola on the transformation of the soul 
by the imitation of what it loves: “‘According to thy longing . . . thou 
mayst have . . . what form, what functions thou thyself shalt desire’’; 
or the soul storming the ladder of being in the imitation of the angelic 
orders: “‘Let us, incapable of yielding to Seraphim, emulate their 
dignity and glory . . . [being] second to them in nothing” (De Hominis 
Dignitate). 

Overstressing “‘imitation” in Hobbes’s political theory represents 
the Leviathan (imitation of man) as a more “organic”’ structure than 
in fact it was. Perhaps this, from the De Corpore, brings out the place 
of imitation in Hobbes without the former risk: ‘“‘Imitate the creation: 
let your reason move upon the deep of your own cogitations and ex- 
perience.” Bacon also not only claimed that in general the inventions 
of natural science were “imitations of divine works,” but that the 
scientist should imitate even God’s order of procedure at the creation 
of the world and “seek for experiments of light’ (theoretical research) 
before undertaking the manipulation of nature, as God devoted the 
first day to the creation of light only. 

RonALD W. HEPBURN 
University of Aberdeen, 
Scotland 


EMOTIONS AND REASON. By V. J. McGtu. Springfield, Illinois, 
Charles C. Thomas, 1954. Pp. xii, 122. $3.25. 


Professor McGill has written a useful volume, bringing together 
as it does, along with his own arguments, the insights of Scheler, 
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Husserl, and Brentano side by side with some of the best of recent 
psychological discussion of topics of interest to philosophers—in- 
cluding the theory of needs, emotions, noncognitive views in ethics, 
and the phenomenology of sympathy, romantic love, and aesthetic 
experience. 

The main discussion revolves around three topics: needs, emotions, 
and noncognitivism in ethics. The aim of the book is to combat certain 
oversimple dualisms: the antithesis of reason and emotion (with emo- 
tion disruptive and disorganizing, essentially blind to rational appeals), 
of empirical belief and imperative or emotive meaning, of biological 
tissue needs and learned sociocultural needs. 

The book begins with a discussion of the concept of “‘need.”” McGill 
criticizes attempts to define “‘need”’ purely biologically, and he em- 
phasizes that the basic tissue needs are modified by learning. Social or 
cultural needs, he argues, are as pressing and inextinguishable as 
tissue needs; and there is no evidence they require reinforcement by 
reduction of tissue needs. Consequently, he supports the view of Wood- 
worth and Allport that learned needs may be ‘functionally autono- 
mous”; indeed, some of the “master drives” most important for 
understanding behavior are not tissue needs at all. (I find it a puzzling 
criticism of the theory that there are ends-in-themselves, however, 
that nothing is sought, in a concrete context, irrespective of the cost 
of getting it. And I wonder if his view that learned needs are “dis- 
tinguished by the fact that they are cognitive and purposive” [pp. 1of.] 
does not depend on an insufficiently sharp separation of two levels of 
discourse—phenomenological description and theoretical explana- 
tion.) 

Criticizing the simple antithesis of reason and emotion, McGill 
argues that we cannot describe emotions as simple responses, much 
less as behavioral ones. On the contrary, an adequate description must 
recognize that feeling, attitude, cognition, and expectation are inter- 
fused in emotion; in order to identify, say, fear, we have to know what 
the organism is believing about its environment, what it is ready to 
do (or expects of possible acts by which it may meet the situation)— 
facts which give rise to a basis for criticizing the emotion as adequate 
or inadequate. (I am not so sure about the inclusion of “attitude,” a 
term McGill does not define but of which he cites [pp. 33f.] hope, fear, 
love, hate, anger, approval, doubt, and regret as examples. At least if 
“attitudes” like hatred are defined as dispositions for emotions to occur— 
e.g., “hating B’ designating a disposition to get angry at B on slight 
provocation, etc.—it seems untenable to regard attitudes as com- 
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ponents of emotions.) These considerations lead him to argue for the 
intimate connection of cognition and emotion-attitude. Sometimes he 
seems to me to go too far in this, for instance, when he says that electric- 
shock treatment or the consumption of a large beefsteak do not change 
one’s attitudes (say, toward one’s job, or toward the idea of more beef- 
steak) independently of cognitive restructuring (pp. 46f.) He seems to 
me right in siding with the critics of “‘prestige-suggestion”’ (pp. 58ff.); 
but in view of identification-experiments and (e.g., Hullian) learning 
theory, it does seem speculative to suggest that attitudes cannot change 
independently of change in belief about the object of the attitude. 
McGill, however, is much more seriously concerned to defend a weaker 
thesis, that it is not typical (pp. 35, 74) for attitude to change inde- 
pendently of cognitive restructuring. 

McGill is thus led to question whether it has been shown by non- 
cognitivists like Stevenson that it is typical of attitudinal disagreements 
to resist resolution by rational appeals; hence he finds it doubtful 
whether we need embrace a noncognitive ethics. It is clear, however, 
that McGill himself could, on his psychological view, accept the non- 
cognitivist thesis that ethical statements are primarily expressive of 
attitudes, while still holding that there is an objective standard in 
ethics because disagreements in attitude are themselves typically 
rooted in disagreements in belief. And he probably would not object 
seriously to such a view. Nevertheless he in fact argues that ethical 
statements are primarily cognitive. He agrees that they have imperative 
force, but points out that the same is true of many descriptive state- 
ments; and he argues that any imperative can be replaced by an 
indicative which is true or false, and which will have the same effects 
on auditors as. the imperative. Furthermore he points out that the 
philosophy of science has to recommend ‘“‘good”’ procedures, and in so 
far science is epistemologically continuous with ethics. I believe most 
moralists would agree with McGill that these points are worth serious 
consideration. McGill goes on to urge the point that in practice, and 
in context, we know what sort of justification a given moral statement 
calls for and whether it has been given (pp. 65f., 69); but I find his 
discussion here tantalizingly brief, and his examples (p. 65) relevant 
rather to the applicability of a principle than to its justification. More- 
over, while it may be true (p. 66) that some sort of justification can 
always be given for a moral principle that has been questioned, I think 
it would be a mistake to assume that a moral principle must always 
be justified by an appeal to consequences or to some more abstract 
rule. (But perhaps he does not imply that it must.) Again, his defense 
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of naturalistic definitions by the device of pointing to the practice of 
science (p. 79) does not seem to me to distinguish sufficiently between 
the problem of hitting upon a technical term so defined as to facilitate 
securing confirmed laws and theories, and the problem of explicating 
the actual meanings of a term already firmly established in our lan- 
guage habits. 

This volume is published in the new Charles Thomas series, Ameri- 
can Lectures in Philosophy, edited by Marvin Farber. Since it has been 
awkward to publish studies of medium length either in the profes- 
sional journals or as books, this series is a welcome addition. Several 
further volumes are in preparation. I am informed that the publishers 
are interested in volumes with an appeal to an audience broader than 
the exclusively professional philosophical one and that they intend to 
avoid use of subventions. Volumes longer than 150 pages will be 
bound in cloth. 

RICHARD BRANDT 
Swarthmore College 


GOD AND POLARITY: A SYNTHESIS OF PHILOSOPHIES. By 
Witmon Henry SuHetpon. New Haven, Yale. University Press, 
1954, Pp. 710. $8.00. 


It is a pleasure to greet this compendium of Professor Sheldon’s 
opinions of the philosophies, Occidental and Oriental, influencing the 
world today. The opinions are generally well-informed, and always 
expressed with grace and verve; abundant and well-chosen quotations 
(partly accounting for the size of the book) give direct access to some 
of the positions. The entire discussion is planned—and the strategy has 
its grandeur—to justify the author’s own position, a “synthetic” view 
in which Thomism is the chief ingredient, because (the author claims) 
it is the most synthetic. All systems are true so far as they are positive 
and nonexclusive of one another. Many thinkers, the author concedes, 
have said as much; but always—not completely excepting the Thom- 
ists—they have, he argues, fallen into exclusions. (In some cases at 
least this is well demonstrated.) How is this unfortunate result to be 
avoided? (1) We must take into account not theoretical exclusions 
alone, but those concerning attitudes and values; (2) also to be over- 
come is any exclusiveness typical of the Occident as such or the Orient 
as such; (3) we must bring to the task a generosity related to Christian 
love, a renunciation of the desire to dominate; (4) also expendable is 
the passion for absolute unity, in place of which we need to adopt a 
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principle of polarity which formalizes the synthetic project, a rule of 
“both-and,” of cooperation between contraries as neither wholly 
independent nor merely dependent in relation to one another, but 
something of both. 

Mere intellect, Sheldon holds, gives insight into possibles, essences, 
but not existents; through practical reactions only do we learn what 
things exist. Existential evidence is pragmatic and experimental. But 
the mystic way is also an experiment, and its practical results (happi- 
ness and effective, virtuous living) testify to the reality of a supreme 
spirit. However, the experiment does not show the unreality of the 
world. Rather, this negation contradicts the pragmatic import of the 
experience. Nor is the “impersonality” of the supreme spirit vouched 
for. I heartily recommend, to occidental and oriental readers alike, 
the sections on Hinduism, Buddhism, Taoism, and Confucianism, as 
well as those on the more characteristically western materialism and 
naturalism. 

Also evaluated are idealism, personalism or pluralistic idealism, 
Thomism, process philosophy, and irrationalism (including existential- 
ism). The author feels that the true nature of Thomism has been little 
known to its critics, but I at least had scant sense of novelty while 
reading this enthusiastic chapter of one hundred pages—until I 
reached the author’s own doctrine of possibilities as, in a sense, dis- 
tinct both from God and the world, but influential upon the creation 
of the latter via the principle of plenitude, so that all possibilities lying 
within certain limits (fixed by natural law deriving from divine fiat) 
tend in the long run to be realized. Brilliant application is made of this 
to the current scientific idea of law as order in randomness, and to the 
notion of an evolution of law tending in the long run to exhibit every 
possible type of law. From this the author thinks Thomists might learn 
something ! 

Has Sheldon really eliminated all exclusions? How can we know 
that a rejected doctrine is not a positive insight? In some cases it seems 
clear: pure monism excludes the positive idea of plurality; pure necessi- 
tarianism excludes contingency or real possibility; pure materialism, 
consciousness; pure intellectualism (some of it in Thomism, we are 
told), emotional and volitional factors. And pure irrationalism excludes 
intellect. Perhaps it is similarly obvious that atheism, the denial of a 
supreme, uniquely perfect being, is essentially exclusive. But if, with 
Thomism, one construes “‘perfection” as the absolute maximum of 
value in every sense and aspect, or as “pure actuality,” in no sense 
capable of increase, is one not excluding a great deal? For then there 
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can be no contribution of creaturely living to the divine life, and there 
is no ideally adequate recipient of our (or God’s) creative achievements. 
The author seems content with the view that we serve ourselves and 
one another, but not—except verbally—God, in our ascent toward 
him. Collective egoism of the creatures is the last word of motivation. 
This excludes as absurd or sacrilegious the wish (naively present, as 
Buber notes, in primitive religious sacrifices) to contribute to a good 
that is more inclusive than the merely private good, and more unitary 
than the “social” good. 

In his critique of Hegel, our author seems to duplicate the Hegelian 
blurring of the distinction between “the absolute requires the relative” 
(as such, i.e., requires that there be some relative things or other) and 
“the absolute requires just the sorts of relative things which in fact 
exist.”’ Pointing to the untenable consequences of the second version, 
our author overshoots the mark by proclaiming also the untenability 
of the first. Not only must God (for Sheldon purely absolute) be free to 
create or not to create this world which in fact exists; he must be free 
not to create at all. Thus Hegel’s extreme denial of metaphysical 
freedom is replaced by an equally extreme denial of any necessity in 
creation. Is this really a synthesis? Again, rejecting, for good reasons, 
the monism that posits a necessary whole excluding any contingency 
in the parts, must we therefore, with Sheldon, accept final dualities 
neither member of which embraces the other? Logic requires that 
wholes or inclusive realities should logically entail their parts or in- 
cluded elements; it does not require that the parts should universally 
entail one another. Indeed, logic forbids this, for it would make all 
analysis simply false. An all-inclusive reality thus need not be a necessar- 
ily existing, mutually implicative system. It need include as actual 
only what is actual, and unactualized possibilities only as such. If, 
then, some of these become actual (ex hypothesi, this must be possible), 
a new inclusive reality becomes actual: when there is more to include, 
the “‘all-inclusive’”’ includes this more. Thus plurality is not excluded; 
indeed, the concrete denotation of “‘the all-inclusive” is itself plural, 
as just shown. Yet, by the “incremental view of time,” which our 
author expounds, but seeks to limit in application, the latest all- 
inclusive reality embraces its predecessors. It is not that “everything 
changes,” as Sheldon expresses the process view (fallacy of distribu- 
tion!), but that, if anything changes, the inclusive reality does so, 
since it includes both whatever is unchanged and the results of the 
change. Similarly contingency is inclusive: the conjunction of a neces- 
sary proposition and a contingent proposition is a contingent propo- 
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sition, and if a totality could not be otherwise neither could any item in 
it. Sheldon sees that to take the necessary or absolute as inclusive is to 
condemn the contrasting aspect as “‘unreal’”’; he seems not to see that 
the converse inclusion avoids the difficulty. 

The same point applies to the relation between mind and object. 
“The subject overlaps the object’”’—this Hegelian saying is the positive 
element of agreement in modern idealism. Can it be excluded in a 
really synthetic, all-harmonizing doctrine? If there be experience and 
matter, is the “‘and,”’ the relation between them, material, or is it 
constituted by experience? Surely in mind is actualized its relation to 
things known, not in the latter. Were the relation in the latter, then 
our knowing would constitute the things. The very independence or 
absoluteness of what we know with respect to this knowing—which 
Sheldon and other realists affirm—means that the relation, the rela- 
tivity, must be in the knowing. Thus, just as the relative is the syn- 
thesis of itself with the absolute, so mind is the synthesis of itself with 
its objects. A synthesis can be synthesized with other synthetic wholes 
to form ever-new wholes, and minds or experiences can be embraced 
as data in further experiences (memory). Thus the incremental view 
of time fuses readily with the basic principles of idealism and realism, 
with panpsychism a corollary. Sheldon misses much of this. He strange- 
ly interprets Whitehead’s innumerable panpsychistic utterances (he 
quotes some; I add, “‘apart from the experiences of subjects there is 
nothing, nothing, bare nothing,” or, ‘“‘I entirely accept the subjectivist 
bias of modern philosophy”’) as though they did not say anything like 
what plainly they do say. 

Our author insists upon the notion of “merely physical’ things. 
Granting spatial and causal, and in this sense physical, realities, what 
pragmatic test or need justifies the “merely”? We may need to treat 
stones as if they had no feelings which we ought to try to spare; but we 
must do much the same with microbes and even insects—or lions; and 
our justification in these cases is that we lack sufficient understanding 
to take possible feelings into account, save perhaps in crude fashion, 
and that the understanding we do have indicates the superior quality 
of the feelings of higher animals, most of all human beings. But we are 
told that it is “contradictory” to attribute certain traits of mind to 
physical things. Thus in memory the separateness of events in time is 
somehow suspended, and in thinking of remote objects, spatial separate- 
ness is overcome. Does it follow that physical (spatial) reality is simply 
one thing (with simple location?) and mind simply another (with no 
location?)? By the pragmatic test of location (“my neighbor is he with 
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whom I intimately react’”—Peirce), an experience is where its most 
immediate causes and effects are, thus in much of the bodily region; 
hence it is extended, and we need no dualism of inextended mind and 
extended matter. If the past is present in memory, so is a physical 
cause involved in its physical effects, and in so far there is no simple 
location of the physical. Whitehead’s theory of causation as “‘physical 
memory” is the deliberate denial of the sort of dualism Sheldon 
defends. Yet what pragmatic truth has Whitehead overlooked? 

Sheldon confronts the panpsychist with a dilemma: Either all 
individuals are asserted to have conscious feelings, or “‘feeling”’ is being 
used as a mere synonym for process as affected by previous process 
(the view the author foists upon Whitehead). I reply with another 
dilemma: Either to feel is the same as to judge that one feels thus and 
thus (and then how are infants and dumb animals to be interpreted?) or 
there is a distinction. In the latter case we may sensibly speak of at 
least relatively unconscious feeling, and even if a bare minimum of 
“consciousness” must go with feeling, how is this minimum to be 
defined so that the behavior, say, of atoms contradicts the assumption 
of its presence? 

Our author says many interesting things about polarity in life and 
nature. He is eloquent and even profound concerning the sex polarity, 
also concerning “mind and body” (a very different distinction from 
that of mind and matter). On the whole the book is a noble one. It 
may please some conservative thinkers only too well and may be un- 
justly neglected by many others. Current fashions of linguistic analysis 
and positivistic purity will be against it, though the author’s remarks 
on these fashions are themselves interesting. The book does treat the 
human problems with which philosophy is ultimately concerned in a 
large-hearted and large-minded way. Sometimes I feel that the author 
needs some linguistic analysis to get beyond vague or ambiguous verbal 
associations, but it seems to be true that those who worry too con- 
stantly about the meanings of their terms are apt to end up without the 
capacity to use meanings for certain (as I believe, with Sheldon) quite 
genuine purposes. Probably the author excludes some positive and 
nonexclusive insights in current analysis; but perhaps no more than it 
tends to exclude the worth of classical and recent ontological philoso- 
phy. At worst the book is fun to read! 

CHARLES HARTSHORNE 
University of Chicago 
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NATURE AND THE GREEKS. By Erwin Scur6pincer. New York, 
Cambridge University Press, 1954. Pp. viii, 98. $2.00. 


In this littke book based on a course of lectures, Dr. Schrédinger 
considers some of the views of early Greek philosophers, hoping to 
throw helpful light on our own modern predicament. We suffer, he 
thinks, from schizophrenia. The path of science seems utterly divergent 
from that of religion (or metaphysics), yet we feel the need to follow 
both. We fail to recognize the intrinsic unity of the search for truth, 
for understanding of nature and the human situation. In ancient 
Greece the path was not yet split, and “‘some of us deem it worth while 
to walk back and see what can be learnt from the alluring primeval 
unity.” Moreover there is a crisis in physics. Can it be that our physi- 
cists are trapped in basic ideas and assumptions taken over from 
ancient science and philosophy and ‘so perpetuated? ‘‘A prejudice is 
more easily detected in the primitive, ingenuous form in which it first 
arises than as the sophisticated, ossified dogma it is apt to become 
later.” In studying Greek thought we may, then, hope both to un- 
earth obliterated wisdom and to discover inveterate error at its source. 

Whatever may be thought of the vast project here adumbrated, 
it must be confessed that the rest of Dr. Schrédinger’s book does little 
to forward it. Chapters on Reason and the Senses, the Pythagoreans, 
the Ionian Enlightenment, Xenophanes and Heraclitus, and the 
Atomists, contain a pot-pourri of familiar material, selected and used 
with little regard for the principles of source criticism, and quite 
inadequate to sustain any broad conclusions. In such a book, which 
after all does not claim to be scholarly or exhaustive, one might hope to 
find some stimulating ideas or illuminating insights. But apart from 
certain parallels drawn between ancient views and modern theories— 
parallels which, treated superficially, are of very little significance— 
the author’s contribution to the main problem is too general to be 
much help. He seeks, in the last chapter, to determine what are the 
peculiar features in our present scientific world-view which originated 
from the Greeks and which we now regard as natural and inevitable; 
and he suggests two such features. Firstly, there is “the hypothesis 
that the display of nature can be understood” (is it right to call this a 
hypothesis, or a feature of our scientific world-picture?). Secondly, there 
is the fact that the scientist “‘simplifies his problem of understanding 
nature by disregarding or cutting out of the picture to be constructed, 
himself, his own personality, the subject of cognizance.” 

Dr. Schrédinger ends with a brief statement of a neutral monist 
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view and an explanation how and why science leaves out the human 
personality and says nothing about ethical and aesthetic values or 
about God and our ultimate destiny. Still, he optimistically reminds 
us, “we may anticipate, even on this particular globe, quite a few 
million years to come. And from all this we feel that any thought we 
attain to during this time will not have been thought in vain.” 


J. L. AckriLt 
Brasenose College, Oxford 


FROM PLATONISM TO NEO-PLATONISM. By Puivie MERLAN. 
The Hague, Martinus Nijhoff, 1953. Pp. xv, 210. 12 guilders. 


This study is an interesting counterpart and extension of Robin’s 
Théorie platonicienne. . . . In Robin’s work, there was given are markable 
demonstration that if one accepted as Plato’s doctrine the paraphrases 
presented by Aristotle (with their radical disjunction of forms, num- 
bers, and natural things), but then tried to defend those doctrines 
against Aristotle’s criticisms, the result was precisely Neoplatonism. 
Merlan’s study, oriented around the metaphysical theme of a sub- 
sistent realm of mathematicals and its relevance to the classification 
of the sciences, traces typical Neoplatonic concepts and problems 
back to Plato and Aristotle. 

The tracing of basic themes through medieval and modern sources 
is admirable, and the citation of relevant work in mathematics is 
helpful. Merlan’s perspective gives a new angle from which the modern 
reader can examine Plato and Aristotle. The result is not precisely the 
converse of Robin’s demonstrated transformation, though, for Aristotle 
becomes radically inconsistent and Plato unintelligibly obscure at 
points when their positions are examined in the frame of basic Neo- 
platonic problems. The philosopher who seems to fare best is Speu- 
sippus, who is here treated, as he should be but seldom is, as an original 
and interesting figure in ancient philosophy. The reader not wholly 
convinced by Merlan’s attribution to Speusippus of passages in lam- 
blichus locating the one beyond being (an idea which Aristotle attri- 
butes to him, but which could have been only Aristotle’s extension) 
will find the basic argument not seriously vitiated, sinc the previously 
unpublished final section of Proclus’ Commentary on the Parmenides has 
appeared with a new fragment of Speusippus, explicitly stating this 
doctrine. 
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The weakest point of the study is Merlan’s failure to cite or 
take more seriously defenders of the “traditional” interpretation 
of Aristotle, who read him as systematic and consistent. ‘“‘At present,” 
Merlan writes (p. 182), ‘“‘this kind of interpretation is decidedly on the 
defensive.” But, reflecting on the books and articles treating Aristotle 
that have appeared in the past decade, one must agree that “‘defensive” 
is not an apt description of the present state of this approach. Offhand, 
works by Richard McKeon, Richard Hope, Jan van der Meulen, John 
Wild, Manley Thompson, Hippocrates Apostle, Henry Veach, and 
George K. Plochmann, and some minor items of my own occur to me. 
None of these is cited by Merlan, yet in each the traditional approach 
seems successful and decidedly not on the defensive. There is evidently 
a strong current belief that Aristotle’s work can be read as a unified 
presentation of a single philosophy, which, if defensible, is more credible 
than Merlan’s inconsistent Neoplatonic Aristotle. 

Defenders of this traditional interpretation may be particularly 
interested in the comment on p. 141: “To see all these either-ors [in 
which Merlan outlines the problems and alternatives confronting 
Aristotle] replaced by and-ands [in Aristotle’s own treatment] is 
highly bewildering.” This relation by an analogue of De Morgan’s 
Law may well be a sign that the frame of reference in which meta- 
physical questions are asked of Aristotle is a radically non-Aristotelian 
one, in which his answers cannot be understood. The very different 
appraisals of Speusippus by Merlan and by Aristotle are relevant 
confirmation. 

Having made these criticisms, let me say in conclusion that as our 
own contemporary speculation recaptures some of the traditions and 
problems that were central in Neoplatonism, more attention will be 
paid to such studies as the present one, and deservedly so. The addition 
of modern formal logicians (who are frequently addicted to ontology, 
and ‘sometimes accused of Neoplatonism) and of Aristotelians who 
insist that Aristotle’s system is destroyed by superimposing on it the 
nice and multiple disjunctions of Neoplatonic speculation, will extend 
the range of discussion, and enliven it. Certainly the Robin-Merlan 
appraisal is complex and interesting. 

RosBert S. BRUMBAUGH 


Yale University 
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THE ETHICS OF ARISTOTLE. The Nicomachean Ethics Trans- 
lated. By J. A. K. THomson. London, George Allen & Unwin; 
New York, Macmillan Company, 1953. Pp. 290. $3.25. 


I have not read this translation, nor compared it with the Greek, 
beyond the end of Chapter 7 of Book I. By that place Professor Thom- 
son’s principles of translation, and his tastes in English style, had 
become so plain that I could not submit myself to him any further, 
and was compelled by indignation to begin writing. 

Professor Thomson gives us a work that is enormously more diffuse 
than Aristotle; thus “yvyx7s” becomes “noncorporeal faculties or 
soul,” and I have counted twenty-nine insertions or fillings out of the 
text in Book I, Chapters 1-7. He substitutes sophistication for Aris- 
totle’s simplicity; thus on page 2 we find the concepts of motive, 
frustration, inefficiency, and applied science, none of which Aristotle 
ever conceived. He substitutes faded metaphors or other banalities 
for Aristotle’s directness; thus Aristotle’s “ouvepyos a&yabds evar” 
becomes “put his shoulder to the wheel,” and Aristotle’s “a&yvo.a” 
becomes “‘out of their depth.” 


Professor Thomson regards the Oxford translation of the Nicoma- 
chean Ethics as one of those modern translations that refuse to give the 
sense of what Aristotle says. I disagree. I note that Professor Thomson 
fails to give the sense of 1096a25, 1096b10, 1096b32, 1097a22, 1097b27; 
whereas Sir David Ross gives the sense of each of these passages cor- 
rectly. In general, I judge that Professor Thomson dilutes and muddies 
Aristotle’s sense whereas Sir David gives it to us concentrated and 
pure. 


Many authors have composed works that were to a very large 
extent suggested to them by some other author’s work in some other 
language. Thus Housman’s “I walked alone and thinking” was sug- 
gested to him by Heine’s ‘‘Am Kreuzweg wird begraben.” This is a 
legitimate and good thing to do. But it is not legitimate to call such 
a work a “translation,” or to give it a title implying that it is the very 
work of the original author in a new language, unless it comes close 
to giving the whole quality of the original work as far as that is possible 
in the new language. Aristotle’s Nicomachean Ethics is not and never was 
newspaper-reading in Greek; therefore no work in a newspaper-reading 
style is a proper translation of it. 

To translate the Nicomachean Ethics into flowing, loose, hackneyed, 
sophisticated English is a contradiction in terms. Such English cannot 
constitute a translation of the Ethics, but only a variation on the theme. 
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A translator like an actor should pay the highest possible respect to 
his text. The actor should give always and only the very words of the 
author in the very way in which the author intended them. The trans- 
lator cannot do quite that; his enterprise is more fluid and less capable 
of perfection. But he should give always and only the nearest possible 
approach in his language to the very impression that the author gave 
in his. 

Which of the following expressions is better English? (1) “The 
beginning is thought to be more than half of the whole.” (2) “The 
proverb says that ‘the half is greater than the whole,’ but we may go 
further and say that the beginning is greater than the whole.” To 
my taste the former is much the better, because it is short and preg- 
nant. The latter is flat, both because of the hackneyed “we may go 
further,” and because it spells out laboriously instead of suggesting 
delightfully. 

And which of the two is the more accurate translation of Aristotle’s 
““Soxet yap TA€lov H Huscov Tov wards elvar } &pxn’? To me it 
seems obvious that the former is a satisfactory translation and the 
latter a bad one, bad both because it makes Aristotle say a lot more 
than he does, and because it makes him say that the beginning is 
greater than the whole whereas he says it is greater than half the 
whole. 

The former is from Ross’s translation, a work which Professor 
Thomson says he does not call a translation, because “‘it helps you to 
understand the Greek, if you know the Greek already; but not other- 
wise.” The latter is Professor Thomson’s own translation. And it is a 
good sample of his whole translation of Book I, Chapters 1-7. Every- 
where he transforms Aristotle’s pithy brevity into flat and hackneyed 
length, often slightly dulling or misrepresenting the thought in the 
process. And he calls this reproducing the sense of what Aristotle 
says! 

RICHARD ROBINSON 
Oriel College, Oxford 


GUGLIELMO D’OCCAM. By Cersare Vasout. Firenze: La Nuova 
Italia, 1953. Pp. vi, 338. L. 1200. 


While many studies of Ockham’s thought, in one or another of its 
special aspects, have been published in French, English, and German 
during the past thirty years, the present volume by Cesare Vasoli is 
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the third Italian work in which the philosophy of Ockham has been 
treated in its whole compass. Nicola Abbagnano’s study, Guglielmo di 
Ockham, published in 1931, portrayed Ockham’s doctrines in logic, 
metaphysics, theory of knowledge, physics, theology, ethics and 
politics, with an enthusiastic emphasis on Ockham’s role as critic of 
Aristotelian and Thomist teachings. The two-volume study by C. 
Giacon, Guglielmo di Occam: Saggio storico-critico sulla formazione e la 
decadenza della scolastica, published in 1941, presented Ockham as a 
destructive force in philosophy largely responsible for the decadence of 
medieval culture. Vasoli, in turn, exhibits Ockham’s philosophy as 
a powerful, positive, and thoroughly consistent doctrine which pro- 
vided a new and original theoretical basis for all the revolutionary 
tendencies of his age, so that Ockham is to be regarded as the father 
of modern philosophy and the prophetic interpreter of modern ideas 
in religion, science, morals, and politics. 

This thesis is presented in summary fashion in Vasoli’s Introduction, 
and developed in chapters on Ockham’s doctrines of logic, ontology, 
theory of knowledge, physics, theology, moral theology, and political 
theory. The chapter entitled ““La Logica” does not, as a matter of fact, 
deal with logic, in the sense of formal logic, at all. Its first section 
sketches the cultural and religious aspects of thirteenth-century 
scholasticism, and describes the doctrinal background of the Oxford 
Franciscan tradition. A second section takes up the metaphysical 
question of the scholastic “‘distinctions”—distinctio realis, distinctio 
rationalis, and distinctio formalis; in limiting the ‘‘real distinction” to 
the distinction between particular things (substances or qualities), 
Ockham is said to have destroyed the basis of scholastic realism and of 
the scholastic scheme of a rationally and heirarchically ordered system 
of reality. The third section of this chapter gives Ockham’s criticism 
of the realist theory of universals, exhibiting it as a necessary con- 
sequence of the individualist ontology involved in Ockham’s doctrine 
of the distinctio realis. 

The second and third chapters develop the main theses of Ockham’s 
individualist ontology and empiricist theory of knowledge; these are 
the doctrines that the only independent realities are res singulares and 
that all human knowledge of external reality is derived from intuitive 
cognition of singulars. It is argued that these principles lead necessarily 
to a rejection of the notion of causality, or at least to rejection of the 
possibility of valid knowledge of causes by their effects. Vasoli stresses 
the sociological implications of Ockham’s individualism, as expressing 
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the tendency of his age to discard the conceptions of feudalism and of 
an organic unity and hierarchical order of society and of the cosmos. 
Ockham’s well-known critique of the Thomist distinctions of “‘parts” 
and “‘powers’’ in the intellective soul, and his rejection of the Thomist 
theory of the abstraction of an “‘intelligible species” by the active 
intellect in the process of understanding, are presented as further 
consequences of his fundamentally individualist ontology. What re- 
mains, as Ockham’s epistemology, is a pure empiricism, according to 
which the human understanding, itself an unanalyzable actuality 
given in our experiences of our own acts of cognition, has immediate 
intuitive cognition of particulars apprehended by the senses and of 
particular states or “impressions” of the mind itself. 

The chapter on Ockham’s physics, and on his criticism of Aristotle’s 
metaphysics, takes up in a very sketchy manner some of Ockham’s 
views on act and potency, matter and form, quantity, place, time, 
motion, and the problem of the unity and eternity of the universe. 
Vasoli makes some attempt to exhibit these ideas as constitutive of a 
‘new scientific intuition” leading toward the early modern or Galilean 
conception of physical science. But he warns against undue exagger- 
ation of this theme, as exemplified in the work of Pierre Duhem. 

The last three chapters, on theology, moral theology, and political 
theory, make use of the interpretations developed in recent years by 
Baudry and Vignaux to show that Ockham’s religious and political 
doctrines are wholly consistent with his basic philosophy of the existen- 
tial independence of the individual and the contingency of matters of 
fact. While theology is based wholly on faith, for Ockham, and is in no 
sense continuous with natural or empirical knowledge, the distinctive 
Christian doctrines of divine freedom, omnipotence, and creation are 
in thorough harmony with his philosophical empiricism. Ockham 
eliminates the conception, characteristic of the Neoplatonist and 
Arabian versions of Aristotelianism, that the hierarchical order and 
continuity of the finite world is determined by an inner logical structure 
of divine ideas mediating God’s creative act. For Ockham, the relation 
of the divine intellect and will to individual created things is just as 
immediate as the relation of the human understanding to particular 
things in the act of intuitive cognition. Ideas, as mediating universals, 
are eliminated in theology as well as in philosophy. Divine and human 
freedom, founded in the notion of the primacy of the individual and the 
contingency of all relations among individuals, are the themes of 
Ockham’s theology, ethics and political theory. As Vasoli points out, 
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this religious and social outlook expresses the tendencies of the modern 
period, removing the foundations of the feudal organization of society 
and of the mediating function of the Church. 

Vasoli’s book is written eloquently and persuasively, and it has the 
merit of exhibiting Ockham’s philosophy as a unitary doctrine with 
positive and not merely negative consequences. It has the further merit 
of showing how Ockham’s philosophy is at once an expression and a 
theoretical justification of political, religious and scientific movements 
which made the fourteenth century the end of the Middle Ages and 
the beginning of the modern age. In achieving these ends, however, 
eloquence takes precedence over evidence through most of the book, 
and the arguments which are built up are Vasoli’s arguments about 
Ockham, rather than Ockham’s arguments about the problems 
treated. This does not imply that Vasoli’s arguments are unsound, but 
only that their substantiation, on the basis of Ockham’s own writings, 
is not provided in any adequate manner by the book. Quotations from 
Ockham are given, to point up the portrayal of Ockham’s ideas; but 
the contexts in which these quotations occur, in Ockham’s own 
writings, are not indicated in most cases, so that it is not always cer- 
tain that the passages apply properly to the contexts which Vasoli 
provides for them. 

Since Ockham’s approach to most philosophical problems is that 
of a logical analysis of the statements and arguments in which these 
problems were discussed, it is most essential, for any accurate inter- 
pretation of Ockham’s philosophical doctrines, that the technical 
language and formal structure of medieval logic be accurately under- 
stood. Vasoli shows very: little sign of possessing this mastery of the 
terminology and content of late medieval logic, and in consequence 
he gives an ontological interpretation to many distinctions and argu- 
ments which are, for Ockham himself, of a purely logical (or formal) 
order. This procedure tends to make Ockham appear more anti- 
Aristotelian, and more “‘nominalistic” and antimetaphysical, than he 
would have appeared to his contemporaries who understood his 
language and method. One finds a similar situation in contemporary 
philosophical discussion, in which the use of the techniques of sym- 
bolic logic for analysis of philosophical arguments leads some philoso- 
phers who have not mastered these techniques to suppose that their 
colleagues have reduced philosophy to a purely verbal discipline. 

These limitations of Vasoli’s study do not greatly detract from its 
value as an attempt to penetrate to the basic motivations of Ockham’s 
philosophy and theology, and to show their powerful role in providing 
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a foundation of positive character for the profound cultural changes 
which occurred in the fourteenth century and reached their full 
development in the seventeenth century. The exaggerations or in- 
accuracies which may be found in Vasoli’s treatment of the detailed 
questions are incidental to his attempt to present, in as succinct and 
forceful manner as possible, the primary and philosophically crucial 
decisions which made Ockham’s philosophy the first adequate and 
coherent expression of the intellectual, cultural, and religious dyna- 
mism of the new age which was dawning in the fourteenth century. 
In this attempt the book is persuasive, suggestive, and stimulating. 


Ernest A. Moopy 
Columbia University 


AU COEUR DU SPINOZISME. Bibliothéque Frangaise de Philosophie. 
By Paut Stwex. Paris, Desclée de Brouwer et Cie, 1952. Pp. 252. 


SPINOZA ET LE PANTHEISME RELIGIEUX. Bibliothéque 
Frangaise de Philosophie. By Paut Srwex. Paris, Desclée de 
Brouwer et Cie, 1950. Pp. xxxiv, 309. 


The author of these works on Spinoza is an internationally known 
Polish scholar and Jesuit priest now on the faculty of Fordham Uni- 
versity. Spinoza et le panthéisme religieux is the second edition of a work 
originally published in 1937 and carries a preface by Jacques Maritain. 
Au coeur du Spinozisme is a collection of five essays, four of which were 
previously published in journals and revised for the present book. 

In his lucid preface to Spinoza et le panthéisme religieux, Maritain dis- 
cusses the significance of Spinoza’s “religion of reason’”’ and contrasts 
it with the Kantian “religion within the limits of reason.”’ The dif- 
ficulties in Spinoza, Maritain finds, center on the “unstable equilibrium 
between realism and idealism, between a philosophy of being and of 
action” (p. ix). This thesis, as I have indicated elsewhere, I regard as 
essentially sound. 

Father Siwek’s avowed objective in the latter work is not only to 
present the religious system of Spinoza’s philosophy but also to indicate 
the consequences which result from it for the moral and religious life. 
He would demonstrate not only the grandeur of Spinoza’s philosophy 
but also its profound ‘“‘malaise” and thus avoid the extreme positions 
of those who either find nothing but contradictions in Spinoza or else 
explain them away in an attempt to render the whole system accept- 
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able. He proposes to abandon the “analytical method” in expounding 
Spinoza and to follow instead the “‘synthetic method” (p. xxi). 

My general impression after a careful reading of these works is that 
they belong in the tradition of dogmatic and polemical writing. Not- 
withstanding Father Siwek’s scholarly apparatus and his obvious 
familiarity with Spinozistic literature, his studies as a whole are more 
concerned to “unmask” the vicious character and destructive nature 
of Spinoza’s philosophy of religion and ethics than to promote a clear 
understanding of the latter’s positive, historical significance. The 
spirit of charity which the author professes is scarcely apparent in 
his work. 

Spinoza et le panthéisme religieux is divided into two books, the first 
book being devoted to “Spinoza and his religious work” and the 
second to a “critique of Spinoza’s religious system” from the perspective 
of Catholic theology. The first book is divided about equally between 
a survey of Spinoza’s life and an analysis of his religious ideas. The 
second book, comprising about a third of the work, is given over to a 
demonstration of the consistently vicious and destructive consequences 
of Spinozism for true religion and ethics and its logical affinity to 
communism and liberalism. 

The part dealing with Spinoza’s life is based on a detailed survey 
of the secondary sources available and is remarkable for its uncritical 
acceptance of legends and anecdotes which serve to illustrate the 
pettiness of Spinoza’s character on occasion and the misanthropic 
traditions of his Jewish cultural heritage. He refers specifically to 
“‘les étroites vues de la morale ‘raciste,’ de la morale ‘double’ du Talmud” 
(p. 25), thereby reflecting the anti-Semitic propaganda current in 
Europe in the thirties. Spinoza, we are told, never had any precise 
idea of love in the full sense of the word and lived only for himself 
(pp. 85-86). He ridiculed prayer and grew angry at his friends who 
recited prayers (p. 91). He lacked aesthetic sensibility (p. 98). Spinoza 
was neither a saint nor a devil (p. 96) and at times was arrogant and 
autocratic (p. 95). Siwek thinks it plausible that Spinoza finally 
committed suicide, notwithstanding the fact that the latter regarded 
suicide as indicating weakness of character (p. 102, n. 2). 

In discussing the method and epistemology of Spinoza, Siwek notes 
the latter’s idealistic approach in maintaining that the truth of ideas 
does not depend on their correspondence with things, but rather on 
the relations between ideas (pp. 121-122). Spinoza’s insistence upon 
the geometrical method is said to be a reflection of his idealistic 
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epistemology (p. 124). His theory of knowledge is characterized as 
both “‘intuitionism” and ‘‘absolute realism” (p. 136). 

In considering Spinoza’s theory of substance and attribute, Siwek 
notes Spinoza’s indebtedness to the Cartesian distinction of substance 
and mode as well as ‘‘the unity of substance and attribute.” He takes 
issue with H. A. Wolfson in maintaining the objective nature of the 
attributes as against the latter’s theory of their subjectivity. Neither 
materialism nor idealism is said to be in complete accord with Spinoza’s 
absolute realism (p. 255). According to Father Siwek, Spinoza’s 
Nature-God has only an apparent grandeur and reduces ultimately 
either to a sort of amorphous Nirvana or to an enormous mosaic com- 
posed of an infinity of attributes (p. 262). 

In his critique of Spinoza’s philosophy of religion, the author con- 
tends that to deny miracles is to deprive faith of its justification (p. 192), 
whereas Spinoza maintains the contrary position that to admit mira- 
cles is incompatible with rational religion (p. 189). Siwek also argues 
that Spinoza’s denial of final causes was a consequence of his geo- 
metrical method, which precluded them (p. 210). I do not see at all 
that the author has demonstrated his thesis. Whatever may be the 
limitations of the geometrical method as envisaged by Descartes and 
Spinoza, the method per se does not preclude the utilization of final 
causes, as may be seen from Descartes’ own appeal to the final veracity 
of God to validate his epistemology. The fact that in mathematics 
itself no appeal is made to final causes is no argument against their 
utilization in philosophy should a given system require it. Siwek tends 
to blame the geometric method for practically everything he finds 
objectionable in Spinoza; he blames it for the limitations of Spinoza’s 
metaphysics and epistemology (pp. 212-215), for the latter’s denial of 
free will (pp. 215-218), experience (pp. 218-221), faith (pp. 221- 
225). Mechanistic biology and psychological atomism are also attrib- 
uted to the sacrificial demands of the geometric method (pp. 229-230). 
Finally, “the geometry of religion” is the consequence of the geo- 
metric method. Spinoza’s system is characterized as “without faith, 
without hope, and without love” (p. 263); it is “realistic pantheism” 
but not “‘acosmism” (as Hegel thought), since Spinoza does not deny 
the reality of the visible world (pp. 274-275). 

In Au coeur du Spinozisme, Father Siwek devotes entire chapters to 
the discussion and criticism of Spinoza’s ideas on free will, finality, 
the existence of God, divine revelation, and the rights of man. In dis- 
cussing free will, he notes correctly that Spinoza’s criticism of the 
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notion of free will is directed primarily against the Cartesian doctrine 
but does not take into consideration the Thomistic approach (p. 43). 
The chapter on finality discusses Spinoza’s arguments against “‘ex- 
trinsic finality” and “intrinsic finality’ and notes how the latter 
implicitly introduces notions of finality in the latter part of the Ethics 
—a thesis with which I find myself in accord. Siwek criticizes Spinoza’s 
ontological proofs of God, making the Kantian point that the idea of 
existence and actual existence are not identical (p. 129). In discussing 
divine revelation, Siwek finds himself in accord with Spinoza’s views 
on the plural authorship of the Old Testament but disagrees as regards 
the interpretation of miracles and Spinoza’s tendency to reduce 
Catholic Christianity to a system of universal ethics. Even devils, the 
author maintains, must be accepted on faith in revelation and must 
not be regarded as mere superstitions (pp. 205-207). Finally, in treating 
of the rights of man, Siwek observes that modern Communists regard 
Spinoza as one of the founders of their movement and that the disci- 
ples of Marx derive much support for their materialism and atheism 
from his works (pp. 235-237). While he admits that Spinoza’s philos- 
ophy is not really reducible to either materialism or idealism, the 
logical consequences of Spinoza’s master ideas are said to lend support 
to materialism, atheism, and immorality even though Spinoza himself 
may have entertained the delusion that he was avoiding them. 

Father Siwek’s critique of Spinoza’s philosophy is in essence a 
sustained attempt to destroy it utterly by exposing its alleged incom- 
patibility with true religion and morality and its historic affinity for 
the enemies of the latter. He implicitly discredits all those modern 
scholars, poets, and scientists who have found inspiration in Spinoza’s 
thought, by interpreting it as a form of geometrical nihilism. While I 
maintain that Spinoza’s philosophy has its historical limitations—and 
every philosopher has his limitations—an objective interpretation 
should also make manifest its great vision and daring originality, 
which have appealed to so many great minds. This Father Siwek has 
failed to do. 

Davip BIDNEY 
Indiana University 
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THE PRAGMATIC PHILOSOPHY OF C. S. PEIRCE. By Mantey H. 
TuHompson. Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 1953. Pp. xvii, 
318. $5.75. 

This is an excellent study. No one who is seriously interested in 
Peirce can afford to overlook Professor Thompson’s work. The book 
is inspired, at least in part, by some suggestions of Professor Richard 
McKeon. It does not disappoint one’s expectation of a high standard of 
scholarly accuracy and analysis. 

Thompson is not very much concerned with the historical influences 
on Peirce, or with the contemporary criticisms and discussions which 
affected the course of his development. And he is not particularly 
concerned with the detail of Peirce’s contribution to the analysis of 
scientific method, to formal logic, to induction, probability, the theory 
of signs, or even the pragmatic maxim. This is not to say that he does 
not deal, in passing, with most of these matters in a very enlightening 
way. But the central interest of the book is in the logical and ontological 
horizon of Peirce’s philosophy. According to Thompson, there is a 
limiting and determinative framework which gives to Peirce’s thought 
its impetus, to his problems their significance, and to his successive 
solutions their inadequacy. 

The argument of the book is that the moving force in Peirce’s 
thought is the attempt to coordinate logic, knowledge, and reality by 
means of the conception of the unlimited community of scientific 
inquiry. From his earliest to his last papers Peirce’s three categories 
are stages in the passage from a beginning which is, variously, Subject, 
Substance, the Phenomenon, or Indubitable Belief, to an end which is 
Predicate, Being, Reality, or that final belief which is the infinitely 
distant end of scientific inquiry. For example, in his first presentation 
of the categories, Peirce takes as his horizon the judgment in which 
Being is predicated of Substance. The categories emerge as stages in 
the determination of Being. Although Being and Substance are never 
again dealt with in this way by Peirce, Thompson ingeniously follows 
their trail through Peirce’s chief philosophical papers and succeeds in 
showing that they continue in altered form to play a part of funda- 
mental importance. 

In particular, Substance reappears as the Phenomenon, and Being 
as the Community of Scientific Inquiry. Now it is Thompson’s con- 
tention that the ontological status of the unlimited community of 
scientific inquiry is a constant source of difficulty for Peirce. This 
ultimate assumption Peirce regards at first as a sort of transcendental 
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faith, quite unaffected by any reasons pro or con. By its means he 
defines pragmatism, induction, truth, and reality. But, Thompson 
has no difficulty in showing, Peirce is never quite at ease with this 
faith. He later seeks to justify induction without it. In his metaphysical 
papers in the Monist he attempts to develop an evolutionary cosmology 
which might serve as its support. He attempts also to ground it upon 
ethics and aesthetics. But all these efforts are futile. It remains unclear 
to the end whether this unlimited community is a naturalistic or a 
transcendental hypothesis. Its meaning and truth cannot be determined 
with the aid of the three grades of clearness which Peirce distinguished 
in his paper on “‘How to Make Our Ideas Clear.” Peirce is compelled to 
introduce a fourth level of clearness, a level at which its “truth is 
shown by [its] clearness” (p. 244). 

No attempt at detailed criticism can be undertaken here. Thompson 
is faithful to his text and sheds much valuable light on many aspects of 
Peirce’s philosophy. At least two points should be mentioned, how- 
ever. First, Peirce emerges from this study almost a “seminary” 
philosopher. We are given little sense of the living problems and contro- 
versies in and about the sciences to which Peirce owed so much. Second, 
the concern of this work with the ontological framework of Peirce’s 
thought focuses our attention upon something which is, for Peirce 
himself, peripheral. Peirce shuts his mind as much as possible to the 
kinds of difficulties which Thompson points out. He is aware of some 
of the problems of ontology, of ethics, and even of aesthetics. But he is 
uncomfortable in discussing them. Thompson shows very nicely the 
consequences of Peirce’s unwillingness to deal with these matters 
squarely and thoroughly. 

Davip SAVAN 
University of Toronto 


INTRODUCTION TO LOGIC. By Irvinc M. Cort. New York, Mac- 
millan Company, 1953. Pp. xvi, 472. $4.00. 


This book is designed for use as a text in beginning courses in logic 
or critical thinking. In organization, it follows the conventional 
tripartite division. The subjects dealt with in each part again follow 
the conventional lines. 

In Part I, Copi discusses the functions of language as informative, 
expressive, and directive. This leads into a treatment of emotive words 
and of disagreements in attitude and in belief along the lines of C. L. 
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Stevenson. Next comes a discussion of the traditional “informal” 
fallacies, and finally Part I concludes with a discussion of definition 
which is noteworthy for not overemphasizing the importance of defini- 
tions by genus and difference. There are numerous exercises dealing 
with each of the topics discussed. On the whole the treatment is clear 
and easily intelligible and the exercises well selected. It is not unusual 
to find a good deal that is fatuous and unconvincing in the treatment 
of these subjects in texts on “critical thinking.” Copi’s book succeeds 
in avoiding these dangers. 

Part II deals with deductive logic. It begins with the traditional 
material on immediate inference, categorical syllogisms, enthymemes, 
sorites, and dilemmas. Decision procedures for categorical syllogisms 
are provided by means of rules and Venn diagrams. The rest of this 
part of the book is devoted to some elementary topics in symbolic 
logic. It deals with truth-tables, formal proof based on a set of reference 
formulas, and enough of quantification theory to deal with syllogisms. 
The treatment is lucid and there are good exercises to aid in the teach- 
ing of these subjects. The reviewer found the treatment of quanti- 
fication along “‘natural inference” lines a considerable improvement 
(in terms of teachability) over the more usual approach. 

Part III discusses scientific method under the divisions of causality, 


Mill’s methods, arguments by analogy, hypothesis, and probability. 
Interesting illustrations are provided from the various sciences. 

In the reviewer’s opinion, Professor Copi has produced a volume 
which will be found usable and considerably better than most of the 
elementary texts at present available in this field. 


LEONARD LINSKY 
University of Illinois 
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NOTES 


The Society for Psychical Research offers a prize of $140 for an 
essay on a subject which falls within its field. The essay may present 
original ideas or criticisms or describe a recent piece of experimental 
work and should preferably not exceed 3,000 words. Entrants should 
submit their essays under a pseudonym, enclosing their names and 
addresses in sealed envelopes. Entries should be typewritten in double 
spacing on one side of the paper ‘only, and must be submitted by 
June 30, 1955, to the Secretary, Society for Psychical Research, 
31 Tavistock Square, London W.C. 1. 

The judges for the competition will be Dr. D. J. West, Professor 
H. H. Price, and Mr. Denys Parsons. The purpose of the competition 
is to encourage participation from people who are not experts in the 
field but who have some scientific or philosophical training. The 
entries will be judged on the basis of their importance in the present 
context of thought; some familiarity with recent issues of, e.g., Journal 
of the British Society, Journal for Parapsychology, would therefore be de- 
sirable although membership in the parent organizations is not re- 
quired. 


The Committee to Advance Original Work in Philosophy, of the 
Western Division of the American Philosophical Association, has an- 
nounced that a special program, supported by the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion, is to be undertaken to foster original research in political and 
social philosophy. Appointments to the program are not restricted to 
members of the Western Division, and the main work is planned 
to begin in the summer or fall of 1956. Inquiries concerning the pro- 
gram should be addressed to the Chairman of the Committee, Pro- 
fessor Philip Blair Rice, Kenyon College, Gambier, Ohio. 
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Problems. of Analysis: 


Philosophical Essays 


BY MAX BLACK 
Professor of Philosophy, Cornell University 


Although this book may be regarded as 
a sequel to Language and Philosophy by 
the same author, it is considerably wider 
in scope. 

Topics discussed include the nature of 
the scientific method, problems arising in 
connection with definition, the nature of 
induction, Zeno’s paradoxes and the 
light they throw upon our conceptions of 
space and time. Two more technical es- 
says are included on the logical theories 
of Frege and Carnap. 


315 pages, $5.00 


and also remember 


PHILOSOPHICAL ANALYSIS: A COLLEC- 
TION OF ESSAYS. Edited by Max Black. “It 
is good to have collected into one volume these 
analyses.”—Philosophy of Science $5.00 


LANGUAGE AND PHILOSOPHY: STUDIES 
IN METHOD. By Max Black. “It is a pleasure 
to have so forceful a reminder that analytical 
philosophy need not be dull.”—Phil. Rev. $3.50 


CONTENTS 
Preface 


Part 1. Problems Con- 
nected with Language 


The Definition of Scien- 
tific Method. Definition, 
Presupposition, and As- 
sertion. Saying and Dis- 
believing. The Language 
of Sense-Data. The Iden- 
tity of Indiscernibles. 


Part 2. Zeno’s Paradoxes 


Achilles and the Tortoise. 
Is Achilles Still Running? 
The Paradox of the Ar- 
row. The Paradox of the 
Stadium. 


Part 3. Induction 
“Pragmatic” Justification 
of Induction. Inductive 
Support of Inductive 
Rules. How Difficult 
Might Induction Be? 
Frege on Functions. Car- 
nap on Semantics and 
Logic. 


Additional Notes and Ref- 
erences 


Index 


Cornell University Press 
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The 20th Century Legal Philosophy Series 


“To represent as nearly as possible the progress of Legal thought in all 
aspects of Philosophy and Jurisprudence in the last 50 years.” 

LAW AND MORALITY: LEON PETRAZHITSKY 
Translated by Hugh W. Babb, with an Introduction by Nicholas S. Tima- 
sheff. Petrazhitsky was the most eminent of the Russian legal philosophers 
of the early 20th century. Here, for the first time in English, is his con- 
structive and original thought on the central problem of the pong of 
law: the relationship of law and morals. Here also is his new logical 
methodology, with particular reference to the formation of class concepts 
and their scientific productivity. Just published $7.50 
MAX WEBER ON LAW IN ECONOMY AND SOCIETY 
Edited, Annotated, and with a Preface by Max Rheinstein. Translated by 
Edward Shils and Max Rheinstein. $6.00 
SOVIET LEGAL PHILOSOPHY 


By V. I. Lenin, P. I. Stuchka, M. A. Reisner, E. B. Pashukanis, J. V. 
Stalin, A. Y. Vyshinsky, P. Yudin, S. A. Golunskii, M. S. Strogovich, I. P. 
Trainin. Translated by Hugh W. Babb, with an Introduction by John N. 
Hazard. $7.50 


THE LEGAL PHILOSOPHIES OF LASK, RADBRUCH, 
AND DABIN 
Translated by Kurt Wilk. With an Introduction by Edwin W. Patterson. 


$7.50 
LATIN-AMERICAN LEGAL PHILOSOPHY 


By Luis Recasens Siches, Carlos Cossio, Juan Llambias de Azevedo, and 
Eduardo Garcia Maynez. 


Translated by Gordon Ireland, Milton R. Konvitz, Miguel A. de Capriles, 
and Jorge Roberto Hayzus. With an Introduction by Josef L. Kunz. $6.00 


THE JURISPRUDENCE OF INTERESTS 


Selected Writings of Max Rumelin, Philipp Heck, Paul Oertmann, Hein- 
rich Stoll, Julius Binder, and Hermann Isay. Translated and edited by M. 
Magdalena Schoch. With an Introduction by Lon L. Fuller. $5.00 


GENERAL THEORY OF LAW AND STATE 
By Hans Kelsen. Translated by Anders Wedberg and W. H. Kraus. $6.00 


Through your bookstore, or from 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
44 Francis Avenue, Cambridge 38, Massachusetts 


13600. 
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Selected RONALD Books 


Christian Ethics—sources of the Living Tradition 


Edited by WALDO BEACH, Duke University; and 
H. RICHARD NIEBUHR, Yale University Divinity School 


READY IN APRIL—A survey of Christian ethical thought 
through the writings of great Christian thinkers of all ages and 
many denominations. Based on diverse historical perspectives, 
the selections are designed to build up gradually in the student’s 
mind a clear concept of the specifically Christian approach to 
ethical problems. An introductory chapter summarizes the con- 
tribution of the Bible, and extensive introductions to each 
chapter place the readings in their historical context and point 
out their relevance to the Christian tradition as a whole. 


© Specifically designed as a textbook for college students. 


e Over half the book consists of readings selected for 
vivid impact on the modern student. 


Full introductions make up an excellent short history 
of Christian thought. 


Distinguished authorship. 








500 pages. 


Religion and the Moral Life 


By A. CAMPBELL GARNETT, University of Wisconsin 


JUST PUBLISHED—A new book which probes the relation 
between faith and reason, and the experience of conscience, in- 
voking both philosophical analysis and common sense. On this 
foundation the author presents his case for the “simple theistic 
faith” and shows how it can meet the needs of modern man 
and satisfy his aspirations. 225 pages. 


The Moral Nature of Man 


Also by A. CAMPBELL GARNETT 








A CRITICAL evaluation of ethical principles, in the light of 
modern understanding of human nature and the history of 
moral ideas. Examines the decisive part moral consciousness 
Plays in man’s life, and the problems at the root of religious 
and political conflicts. “The most important book on ethics 
published in our time . . .”—Ashley Montagu in PASTORAL 
PSYCHOLOGY. 278 pages. 
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APPLIED LOGIC 


Winston W. William H. W. Edgar 
LITTLE WILSON MOORE 


University of Florida 


A valuable contribution to the intro- 
ductory study of logic 


. . . discusses logic in terms of familiar 
ideas and situations that have meaning 
for the student. This new book gives 
the student the fundamentals necessary 
for making logical thinking an integral 
and useful part of everyday living. Its 
aim is to help the student develop in- 
tellectual skills which he can put to use 
in solving the real problems which con- 
front him throughout life. 


A MODERN 
INTRODUCTION TO ETHICS 


LUCIUS D. GARVIN 


University of Maryland 


An important contribution to the study 
of ethics 


. an unusually interesting and lucid 
presentation of the principal ethical 
problems, both classic and contempo- 
rary. The student has the opportunity 
to examine various ethical views for 
himself—under guidance that does not 

_ claim to be authoritative—and to come 
to his own conclusions. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


ESTABLISHED 
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THE STRUCTURE OF APPEARANCE 


By NELSON GOODMAN. “A distinguished contribution to analytic phil- 
osophy. . . . Large sections of the book are devoted to the development of 
important and often quite novel general ideas . . . whose significance for 
logic and epistemology reaches far beyond the application they find in 
the author’s system construction. . . . The treatment of [the ordering 
of the qualia in the different categories] is an exemplar of keen analysis 
and of constructive ingenuity, and the solutions it reaches as well as the 
problems it propounds should be of considerable interest to psychologists 
of perception as well as to logicians. . . . Goodman presents his ideas with 
great care and lucidity, and he exhibits an enviable gift for succinct and 
pithy statement.”—Cart G. Hempe., in The Philosophical Review. $4.50 


ROYCE ON THE HUMAN SELF 


By J. HARRY COTTON. In this book, the first account in English of the 
development of Royce’s thought, Mr. Cotton includes an illuminating ac- 
count of relations between Royce, C. S. Peirce and William James, and 
a brief history of the origins of pragmatism; and the book opens with a 
concise and revealing biography of Royce. “Mr. Cotton has put this J ad 
eration in his debt by this very comprehensive and illuminating analysis 
of the thought of a great philosopher and great spirit, who was threatened 
with premature neglect.”—REINHOLD Niesunr, in The New York Times 
Book Review. $5.00 


REALMS OF VALUE 


A CriTIQuvE oF HuMAN CIVILIZATION 


By RALPH BARTON PERRY. “A book eminently worthy of its subject— 
human civilisation; a perfectly civilised book beautifully written in a clean 
and sensitive a a delight always merely to read. . . . The wise author 
covers the whole range of human life from an integral and philosophical 
study of the psychology of human nature through all the wd of value, 
political science, jurisprudence, economics, education, religion, art... . 
Deserves wide reading and a warm welcome.”—The Scotsman 

500 pages, $7.50 


Through your bookstore, or from 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
44 Francis Avenue, Cambridge 38, Massachusetts 
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Critical Studies and Translations by 
Norman Kemp Smith . . . 





New Studies in the Philosophy of Descartes 


Descartes as a Pioneer. An exhaustive and reasoned analysis of the 
Cartesian system by the greatest living authority on the philosophy of 
Descartes—with full. treatment of Descartes’ Universal Physics, his physi- 
ology, his theory of knowledge and his metaphysics. The studies are sup- 
ported by a wealth of citation and reference and a critical commentary. 
$5.00 


Descartes’ Philosophical Writings 


In this volume, Dr Kemp Smith has retranslated all that is germane to an 
understanding of Descartes’ thinking in light of the tremendous amount of 
new information about Descartes’ terminology that has come to light in the 
past 50 years. With a series of brilliant textual notes on the original doc- 
uments. $5.00 


Immanuel Kant’s Critique of Pure Reason 


Abridged and translated. Dr. Kemp Smith detaches what is essen- 
tial in Kant’s teaching from the mass of minor detail in which it is fre- 
quently obscured. No passage of major importance in either the first or 
second edition of the Critique has been omitted. The pagings of the origi- 
nal editions are given throughout. $3.00 


The Philosophy of David Hume 


“Professor Kemp Smith’s reassessment of Hume is a work of exceptional 

importance, incidentally the one irrefutable reply to the familiar criticisms 

of Hume’s supposed dereliction of philosophy.”—The (London) Times. 
$4.25 





by A. J. Ayer . . . Philosophical Essays 


A collection of twelve essays which have appeared in various recent 
journals and symposia. Four deal with logic and metaphysics, three 
with moral philosophy, and five with the theory of knowledge. The 
essays reveal a unity of method—inspired by the belief that prob- 
lems in philosophy can be solved by logical analysis. 4.50 











Write for the complete 25-page catalog of St Martin’s Press philo- 
sophical and religious books. 


ST MARTIN’S PRESS, 103 Park Avenue, New York 17 
Publishers in the U. S. of all books to which Macmillan and Co. Ltd., 
London, have world rights. 
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A NEW AND FRUITFUL APPROACH TO SOME 
BAFFLING PROBLEMS 


Fact, Fiction, 
and Forecast 


BY NELSON GOODMAN 


H™: published for the first time, are the Special Lec- 
tures in Philosophy given by Nelson Goodman at the 
University of London in 1953: they are here presented 
with extensive additional notes. These lectures, which out- 
line a novel and promising approach to some of the most 
fundamental and baffling problems in the philosophy of 
science and the theory of knowledge today, take as their 
point of departure Mr. Goodman’s much-discussed article, 
“The Problem of Counterfactual Conditionals”; and, for 
the reader’s convenience, this article is here reprinted as a 
first chapter. 

In this small book will be found new and intriguing ideas 
not only on counterfactuals, but also on dispositional prop- 
erties, on possible entities, on the validity of induction, on 
confirmation theory, and on the nature of scientific laws 
and lawlike, or projectable, hypotheses. The author over- 
turns the usual notion that the actual world is one among 
all possible worlds; and shows how all possible worlds lie 
within the actual one. He goes on to consider many subtle 
and notorious problems without resorting to intensions or 
modalities or other philosophical intangibles. The philoso- 
pher, and the scientist of a philosophical turn of mind, will 
be stimulated to explore some of these new ideas. 

Since each of the problems considered is introduced by a 
brief and incisive survey of its recent history, the book will 
be very useful as a text for advanced and intermediate 
courses in epistemology and the philosophy of science. No 
use is made of symbolic logic, and no acquaintance with the 
author’s earlier book, The Structure of Appearance (see de- 
scription on the page facing this one), is presupposed. 

$3.00 
Through your bookseller, or from 
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GREAT TRADITIONS IN ETHICS 
An Introduction 


Ethel M. Albert 
Research Associate, the Values Study of 
Harvard University Laboratory of Social Relations 


Theodore C. Denise and Sheldon P. Peterfreund 
Syracuse University 
This book presents primary source materials in such a way that the beginning 
student can readily understand their significance. Within each chapter, the 
constituent ideas of the theory treated are set off from one another, and con- 


necting passages serve both as transitions and as explanations of important 
concepts. 


LIVING ISSUES IN PHILOSOPHY 
An Introductory Textbook © Second Edition 
Harold H. Titus, Denison University 
This is a book which helps students to see the basic issues of their age and to 
build a philosophy of their own. Instead of attempting to win students to any 


one school of thought, this text offers clear en of the different schools 
of philosophy. 


ETHICS FOR TODAY ©@ Second Edition 
Harold H. Titus, Denison University 


This volume discusses in detail the origin of moral ideas, historical ethical 
theories, and the development of personal and social morality. It includes an 
excellent survey of the development of professional and business ethics. 


A HISTORY OF ANCIENT AND MEDIEVAL PHILOSOPHY 
A HISTORY OF MODERN PHILOSOPHY 
Frederick Mayer, University of Redlands 


These two volumes offer an extremely comprehensive survey of philosophy 
through the centuries. Professor Mayer develops the undergraduate student’s 
awareness of the relationship between philosophy and civilization by his em- 
phasis on the milieu in which the various philosophical concepts arose. 


American Book Company 


COLLEGE DIVISION, 55 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 3, N. Y. 
CINCINNATI « CHICAGO ¢« ATLANTA ¢ DALLAS ¢ SAN FRANCISCO 








Trrationalism & Rationalism 


in Religion 


BY ROBERT LEET PATTERSON. The pres- 
ent century has witnessed a violent reaction 
against rationalism in both religious and non- 
religious thought. In this essay Professor Patter- 
son defends the rationality of the Universe as an 
intelligible whole of necessarily related parts 
against alternative views in which such ration- 
ality is qualified or denied. He deals courage- 
ously with fundamental issues and dodges no 
difficulties of the ambitious theory he defends. 

$3.00 


DUKE UNIVERSITY PRESS 
COLLEGE STATION DURHAM, N.C. 














THE INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTE OF 
PHILOSOPHY 


announces, beginning January, 1954, a new 
form of the international bibliography 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 
of PHILOSOPHY 


Quarterly Bulletin 


published for the International Federation of Philosophical Societies under the 
auspices of the International Council of Philosophy and Humanistic Studies with 
the aid of UNESCO and of the French National Center for Scientific Research 

Provides abstracts, translated into either English or French where neces- 
sary, of books in all branches of philosophy that are published in countries 
in correspondence with the I.I.P. 

To secure a complete file, subscriptions should begin with January, 1954. 
Continuation volumes of the annual bibliography for 1951 and 1952-53 will 
appear shortly. 

Annual subscription: $3.00. Special rate to members of associations affiliated 
with the I.I.P. $2.75. Single copies, $1.00, Subscriptions may be sent to Professor 
Harold A. Larrabee, Director, Editorial Center, Bailey Hall 207, Union College, 
Schenectady, New York, U.S.A., or to 


LIBRAIRIE PHILOSOPHIQUE J. VRIN 


6, Place de la Sorbonne, Paris Ve, France 








Broad, balanced coverage of the essentials 


An Introduction to 
DEDUCTIVE LOGIC 


By HUGUES LEBLANC, Bryn Mawr College 


Here is a readable exposition of the essentials of modern deductive 
logic, wedding clarity with rigor, and achieving an even balance be- 
tween the philosophical and mathematical approaches. The work calls 
for no special background in either of these disciplines, since philo- 
sophical and mathematical data are explained as they arise. The ma- 
terial is presented in such a way that it can be used for self-study or 
as a text in a one-semester college course. 

The book is remarkable for its breadth of coverage. The first two 
chapters constitute an informal introduction to such logics as the two- 
valued, the many-valued, and the modal logics of statements on the 
one hand; the classical and the intuitionist logics of quantifiers on the 
other. The next two chapters provide a formal version of the two- 
valued logic of statements and the classical logic of quantifiers (pre- 
sented in both axiomatic form and in so-called Gentzen form), as well 
as a formal version of the logic of identity, classes, and relations. 


The fifth chapter presents a detailed study of the consistency, com- 
pleteness, decidability, and so on, of the logics formalized in previous 
chapters. Numerous exercises are included, carefully graded to match 
the reader’s developing understanding. 


1955 244 pages. 


Send today for a copy on-approval 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, Inc., 440-4th Ave., NewYork 16, N.Y. 
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‘me Ed. Sy 


edited by DANIEL Y. H. KRIKORIAN, 
P P. The Cag othe Cty of 
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and more varied, and contains the most recent 

a. including those of Whitehead and Sartre. Almost 
all important views are presented, from ancient times to 


the present day. Chapters have been re-arranged to make 
‘aliiam onier 
6”x 9"  approx.640 pages To be published May 1955 


Ethical Theories: 
A Book of Re 


2nd Ed. (1955) 


edited by A. L. MELDEN, University of Washington 











